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PENTECOST 1990 


A Message from the Presidents of 
the World Council of Churches 

Dear Sisters and Brothers in Christ, 

Pentecost is a special celebration this year as the churches of 
all the traditions—Orthodox, Catholic and Protestant—celebrate 
the festival on the same day. “in that day”, said Jesus, speaking 
of the Holy Spirit, “you will know that I am in my Father, and 
you in me and 1 in my Father, and you in me and I in you” 
(John 14:20). In the Spirit we participate in the very life of the 

Trinity. God’s love has communicated itself through the Spirit 

to us human beings. The Spirit transforms our human freedom 
into active love, communicating through us the love of God to 
all creatures. 


The experience of the presence and action of the Spirit is not 
something extraordinary; we perceive in particular moments 
the supernatural dimension of the natural, the spiritual signi¬ 
ficance of ordinary events In the struggle for justice in the 
search for freindship, in each manifestation of human kindness 
towards fellow-human beings, in the stilled tranquility that 
follows prayer; in all that shatters our stony hearts and makes 
unaware of .ha beauty and mystery of life, we experience the 

mak,ng ^ Se0SitiVe —helming 

The Spirit works not only in the intimacy of our own hearts 

but also calls all humanity and the whole cosmos out of death 

to new possibilities through the power oF the risen Christ T1 

Spirit is at work in the search for justice for the little ones fZ 

the poor of the earth, for those with broken hearts. The s’ ' t 

inspires all those who work for peace tn, 

i-i : F to announce the 

liberating power of God. 

The wind of the Spirit is blowing today, in us, in our 
churches, and in historical events where barriers are falling down 
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and where there are possibilities of new beginnings, With the 
people of Namibia we celebrate their independence; with the 
people of Chile their democracy; with the people of Central and 
Eastern Europe their newly acquired freedom. Glory be to 
God whose gift of dignity is affirmed through the recovery of 
freedom by these peoples and who opens in these events new 
avenues for the service and testimony which the Church renders 
to Christ in the Spirit. 

But the Spirit also suffers. The dove of peace appears in 
many parts of the earth covered with blood. We grieve over 
the situation in the Middle East. Jerusalem, the City of Peace, 
where the Holy Spirit manifested itselF powerfully in the winds 
and flames of Pentecost: that city, centre of admiration and 
love ot the three main monotheistic religions of the world, does 
not know its own peace. The Intifada reminds us that the 
promises of peace in justice are not yet real; that we pray for 
the Spirit to come, so that prejudices and hate will disappear 
and a new day of peace and understanding may reign. 

Wc will be praying together with the Church universal 
Come, Holy Spirit—Renew the whole Creation" as we Ionk 
toward the Assembly of the World Council of Churches next 
year in Canberra, Australia. We pray that the ♦ ,, 

prayer we greet you^nJesus^Chrlst. ^ 3 rCSponse to our 
The Presidents of the World Council of Churches • 

^Maf gn N B? h ? a T' ^ HiH ’ Barbados 

MetronSf? h D 8, < Blnnin Ben, Switzerland 

Bishop Dr J'll aU os ^ ar Gregorios, New Delhi, India 

tic Republic TglrmLs * ^ empel ’. Drcsden - Gecm!in Democra- 

East, Damascus, Syria ’ h ° f Anti ° cl1 and A11 the 

Archbishop w .p. Khotso Makhulu, Gaborone, Botswana 
Very Rev. Dr Lois M. Wilson, Toronto. Canada 


CHRIST’S MINISTRY TO THE WORLD 
The Focus of the Churches Ministry 
(Paulos Mar Gregorios) 

Understanding of the nature of the Christian Church, its 
Ministry and Sacraments, can be said to constitute the major 
area of disasgreement between the three main traditions of 
Christianity, Catholic, Protestant and Orthodox, in the world 
today. The ecumenical dialogue has revealed large areas 
of agreement. The Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry study 
(BEM) sponsored by the Faith and Order Commission of the 
World Council of Churches is as yet uncondudcd. It has 
resulted in a striking consensus on a basic study document (the 
Lima Document) to serve as a starting point for the discussion, 
and has been widely received with approbation in many churches. 
There have been reservations in that approbation, but the 
document has already served to foster a new discussion. This 
paper may be regarded as an Eastern Orthodox Christian’s 
modest contribution to that discussion, on the issue of the 
Christian Ministry. 

The Nature of the Church 

What is the Church ? That question is still answered in 
radically different ways by different schools of Christian thought. 
It is possible to conceive it as an institution or as a voluntary 
organisation of Christian believers So conceived, a sociological 
approach may bring out several phenomenological features of 
the churches as they exist today. But our question is theological 
and therefore the answer may not conform to the sociological 
phenomenon observed by us, The sociological features would 
of course provide a challenge to the theological answer given by 
the various traditions. Explanation will need to be provided 
where the sociological reality differs from the theological con¬ 
ception. This brief paper can hardly attempt that. It only 
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seeks to answei the theological question in a way that could 

e p t le formulation of the Church a ministry as it ought to be 
today. 

Christ’s Own Teaching 

, . Thc C h urch was only very briefly mentioned by Christ 
. He Ieft n ° elaborate instructions as to what its 
ministry ought to be, or about how it is to be governed. What 

c. "SI S f t ld ’ h ° Wever - as sported by the Gospel According to 
i a lew (no othei gospel mentions it directly), is full of 

meanmg and it seems best to start there. Mathew’s use of the 

wort ekklesia in 16:18 is the key; his further use of it in 18:17 
may be safely set aside as referring to the Jewish kahal. 

He (Christ) says to them (the Apostles) : And you, who do 
you say 1 am ? Simon Peter answered and said • You are 
the Christ, the Son of the Living God. And Jesus said to 
uin in repplv : Blessed are you, Simon Bar-Yona for flesh 
and blood did not reveal (this) to you, but my Father who 

froeM he i eaVC ” IC U- And 1 say t0 you that you are Petros 
(rock) and upon this rock (epl tautei tei pltrae) I will 
binld (otkodomeso mou) the Church for myself and ti 
of Hades (pulai Haidou) shall not resist it Wn § 
(singular) the keys (plural) 0 f the Kingdom o h! y °“ 

be unbound in the heavenlies. (Mathesv'lS''l 5 -Tqy Garth 

Many exegetical questions arise from the 
not be able to answer all of them here TI wortis - We shall 

of these questions would be wHmi,, ‘ , . most controversial 
all the Apostles together, o r to t( * tl,s power was given to 
the second controversial question ■ 7 10 e ^^ urc h Similarly 

forms by himself the foundation 7 ' V let,ler tile Apostle Peter 

foundation is Christ (see e „ d ^ Church - or whether the 

especially Peter’s own testi-mon R ° manS l5:20 ' 21 =‘ 1 Cor. 3:11; 

Orthodox Church teaches that ?-" 1 ^ 2:3 ‘ l0 >- Thc Eastern 

power of the keys has been 2iv '* , t0 th * Whole C ^«-ch that the 

authority to un-bind and Jw keys are s y ni bols of the 

rnul death and also to initiate, PCOpIe fl '° m thc of sin 

initiate mto the Kingdom of God 
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We are more concerned in this paper about the task of the 
Church, the purpose for which it was founded by Christ* Its 
function is already indicated in the words of our Lord : it is to 
lay siege to Hades, which is the kingdom of sin and death. As 
the Church proceeds to the attack, the gates of Hades, however 
powerful, shall not prevail against the Church's onslaught. The 
gates will give way, so that the prisoners of sin and death can be 
released and led out. 

If there are two keys of the Kingdom, the first one is to open 
the gates of Hades and the second to open the gates of the 
Kingdom of God. The first one is the power to forgive sins and 
to give life; the second is to make people initiates of the King¬ 
dom, children of God, knowing and committed to God's 
purposes. 

If these are the two purposes of the Church, if these are the 
two things which the Incarnate Christ accomplishes, then the 
Church’s ministry is to participate in Christ’s Ministry to the 
world. The Church has no ministry of its own except to parti¬ 
cipate in Christ’s ministry. This point, however, needs to be 
further reflected upon. Christ’s ministry is wider and ranges 
farther than the ministry of the Church. The Church partici¬ 
pates in that ministry, but has no monopoly of it. Theoretically 
the two should be identical, since the Church is Christ’s Body. 
In fact, however, this eschatological identity of Christ and His 
Church remains only partially fulfilled. The Holy Spirit is still 
guiding the Church into all truth, and therefore into full obedi¬ 
ence. In the high Priestly Prayer of John 17, Christ Prays: 

‘‘And now no longer am I in the world, (i.e , as incarnate), but 
they are in thc world, and 1 am coming to you. Father most 
holy, maintain them in that name of Yours which you have 
granted me, in order that they may be one even as we are. 
(John 17:11). 

In other words, the capacity of the Church to Participate in 
Christ’s ministry is Proportional to the bearing of God's holy 
name, which means being Godlike as Jesus Christ was. Only as 
the Church approximates Christ's personality will it become 
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truly one and fully participant in Christ’s ministry. The unity 
of the Church is a primary aspect of that personality, and 
division in the Church becomes a denial of Christlikeness. Christ 
was and is one in his unity with the Father. The Church also 
has to become one in itself, with Christ,, in union with the Father 
and the Son by the Holy Spirit. That is the eschatological nature 
ot the Church. Our Participation as Church in Christ’s ministry 
is conditional on our free fulfilment of that eschatological nature 
Christ’s prayer continues : 


Ot regarding these alone do I request, but also regarding 
those behaving in me through their words, so that all may be 
one, as You, Father, are in me and I in you, so that they also 
may be (one) in Us, so that the world may believe that You 
nave sent me. (John 17:20-21). 


It is only in unity with the Father in Christ through the Holy 
w'lhthe T th : C r? r- 

with the Triune God and in Him that makes possible eenuinc 
unity of the Church and therefore the fulfilment nr h ^ ■ 
of the Church. Disunity is a violation of the t * u 
Church, an infringement of the Church’s esch ^ “*T ° f '** 
of its conformation to the nature of Chri, « 
leads to disunity, for God is love and Z'ciT 
that nature. It is love that the Holy Spirit T, t0 ' 

without love, there is neither church^or P * ° Ur heartS! 
love lies at the root of the failure in the Ch m , , ” lstr . y - Failure of 
there is no love, the Spirit of God is n 7° ’ S miniStry ’ Where 
may work all day and all nioht , not at work; the Church 
(John 21:3). Sociologically it mavV^' 1 may catch nothing 
wealth and institutions; but it is tIi i growing, in numbers, 
will destroy. 1 311 llay a ”d stubble that the fire 


Alas, the Church’s ministrv ' t 

activism and institutionalism a 7° 0ften meas ^ed in terms c 
are legitimate instruments ofth? WOrds and institutior 

should spring from love for r . ChUrch ’ s ministry. But the 
sociological method may be 7 , * S l0Ve ’ This is where tl 
cesses and failures of the r , f, qUate measuring the sui 
what Christ manifested in his ** * ministry - God’s love w; 
mmistry ,s to continue that maS£ n miniStry ’ The ChUrCh 
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According to the Johanninc account the holy Spirit was 
given to the Apostles by the Resurrected Christ for the Church’s 
ministry : 

So, the disciples, seeing the Lord, were filled with joy. So, 
Jesus says to them again : Peace to you. As the Father lias 
delegated me, so send I you. And saying this, he breathed on 
them, and says to them: Receive the Holy Spirit If you 
remit anyone’s sins, remitted they shall be for them; and 
if anyone’s sins you enforce, enforced they shall be. (John 
20:20-23), 

The Church’s Apostolic ministry is thus a continuation of 
Christ’s ministry, to be fulfilled in union with him by the Holy 
Spirit. Us Christological and Pneumatological aspects define its 
content, and to there we turn now. 

Christ’s Ministry and Ours 

In the interest of brevity we will not go into the details of 
Christ’s threefold ministry, as the High Priest who is the eternal 
archetype ol all priesthood, as the prophet who brings the 
tidiness of God’s word to us, and as the Shepherd king who sist 
eternally on the throne of David. We will only seek to sketch 
the outline of the three aspects, the priestly, the prophetic and the 
shepherdly. We should warn, however, that under-playing any 
ot the three aspects would lead to a distorted understanding of 
Christ s ministry as well as ours. The temptation can be very 

litrnnfl inf 


The Priestly Ministry 

The fundamental nature of Christ’s priestly ministry is dealt 
with m detail in the Epistle to the Hebrews; it may be distasteful 
to the modern rational mind, but should not on that account be 
despised or ignored. Even in our interpretation of the Old 
Testament we succumb too often to this temptatian when we see 
the prophetic as central and the cultic or priestly as peripheral. 
On Mount Sinai, Moses was given more than the two tablets of 
the Law. He was shown also the design for the tabernacle 
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(Exodus 35:4 ff). The whole book of Leviticus in full of rich 
symbolism about the cultic observances enjoined by Yahweb. 

It is the most tragic thing about modern rationality that it has 
lost all sensitivity to ritual and worship, wherein truths much 
deeper than the discursive are signified, 

Jesus Christ did not bequeath to us any writings of his own; 
but he gave us the Eucharist, wherein the heart of the Christian 
Ministry is communicated to us. The Eucharistic act is the 
central and most fundamental aspect of the ministry of the 
Church, and the neglect of it for the sake of greater emphasis on 
preaching and witnessing has been a tragic distortion in the life 
oi the Church. Jesus Christ gave himself in sacrifice to the 
Father, once for all, on the cross of Calvary. He rose again, 
victor over sin and death. That sacrifice and that victory are 
what we celebrate in the Eucharist. But we do not do so in any 
individualistic way. We do it as the Community of the Spirit, as 
Christs Body In that act we are united with Christ and are 
conformed to Christ. United with him, we offer ourselves to 
God as a community, intrusting sacrifice- In the Eucharist, 
Christ gives us his own body and blood so that we may^e sustai¬ 
ned by it and grow to be Clmstlikc. God entrusts wf , ! „s 
so that we may truly become a God-bearinn cm H 6 .. 

this union with God that constitutes the f m ™ ty ‘ ** 
Christian ministry and is itself the , foundation of the 

ministry, since without it our ; ln ’P“ r 'nnt putt of our 
ministry. ry cannot be Christian 

A priest is always o ue w u t , 
others, interceding for them re - be * ore God on behalf ot 
Christ is the one and only H' 1 tbc " r sacriflces> JcsuS 

priesthood. He did not offer ti, ^ . St ’ tlle archetype of all 

sake, but for the sake of the w i Sacnficc of himself for his own 
In our Eucharistic ministry 0 p. . °. reconc ile the world to God. 
only participate in Christ’s n-f • mst ‘ ail P r ‘estly ministry, we can 
on behall of the whole Creaf ^ 1S by offering ourselves to God 
humanity. It i s this aspect 0 f° tu and °” behalf of thc who]c of 
lected, even in those tradif ,. e ^charist that gets often neg- 
dox where the Eucharist » 5 the Cat holic and the Ortho- 

whole Church, particinar S * ac knowledged as central. The 
itself on behalf of the whole i !” Cbrist s Priesthood, offers 

v r ld, not just on behalf of itself. 
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This priestly ministry does not belong to thc ordained clergy 
alone. At baptism all Christian were initiated into the Christie 
high priesthood. All baptised Christians, clergy and laity, men 
and women, and also children, participate fully and without 
reservation in Christ’s priesthood, as mem bers of his Body, the 
Church. The eucharistic act is an act of the whole Church,' in 
Christ, by the Holy Spirit. And by the whole Church we should 
understand not only all baptised Christians living on earth now 
but also the departed faithful, who by baptism were united with 
Christ and do not fall off from that union at death. Each local 
church has to be aware of this larger dimension of the Church in 
its priestly ministry. In offering ourselves again and again in the 
Eucharist, we keep in mind not only thc whole church in space 
but also the whole church in time. To be united with Christ 
means also to be united with the whole Body of Christ in space 
and time. Even in the older traditions which symbolically ex¬ 
press this larger dimension by commemorating the departed, 
this awareness has to be strengthened by good teaching, because 
our tendency is to be aware only of the local congregation in 
worship 


Any programme for thc renewal of the Church’s ministry in 
our time should stress not only this Catholic dimension of it 'but 
also its vicarious or intercessory dimension. The Church d 
not worship in order to gain something for itself ] t utt 
Christs’s self-offering, a sacrifice on behalf of others Others 
include not only the whole of humanity, but also the whole ere 
tod order, both organic and inorganic. A.™ take the ft ait of 
the vine and the bread of powdered grain, both mixed with water 
and lift it up to God, we are offering the whole creation which 
sustains us and supports us in life. 

The ministry of prayer and intercession is part of the Church’s 
priestly ministry in Christ, who continues to this day in inters 
ding for us with the Father (Hebrews 7:25; Romans 8-34) The 
Holy Spirit is also continuously interceding, through groans expres¬ 
sing our unspoken aspirations (Romans 8-26 . " 

for non-believers, for .hr coming or •m.’tSHiXS 
for peace ,n the world, and for the bio-sphere that sustains ou^ 

’ for summer and winter in due time, f or science and techno- 
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logy becoming true instruments of humanity’s emancipation and 
not of exploitation and oppression, for our political, economic 
social and cultural institutions for the weak and the poor, for 
the oppressed and the under-privileged, for the sick and the 
handicapped, for lepers and victims of AIDS-all these are inte¬ 
gral parts of our priestly minisry. And intercession has to spring 
from love, from understanding and compassion, from genuine 
sympathy and identification. The Church thus has to become a 
source-spring of blessing and love for all, not of judgment and 
condemenalion, not of hatred and cursing. The recovery of this 
ministry oi prayer and intercession will be a major element in 
the renewal of the Church’s ministry. J ment ” 

The Prophetic Ministry 

The churches of the Reformation h-,y P . 

emphasising this prophetic ministry. Rut r n Wronger in 
or its nature can help all of us in all C1 understa nding 

comprehensive renewal of this ministry * t '° nS l ° Scek a more 
to the church’s prophetic ministrv , rc are two aspects 
balance with each other-one add ^ .. J 101 kave to be held in 

other to Humanity or the state or 01 ^^ l ° ttie Cllurcl1 and Lhc 

ier !ns, itutions in society. 

The New Testament speaks or the Ch , 
the Apostles and Prophets fEoh ? ,« C1 as being founded on 

among the gifts of the Spirit °iv'en t ? d the Apostlc Paul lists 

then prophets (1 Cor. 12:28,29 & E n vs 6 Church first Apostles, 
nces are certainly not to Old 7 ^ 1 etc )* These retere- 

in the early Church which seen ta ™ ent pr( > p het 8 , but to an office 
defunct, In 1 Corinthians 12-14 thL ^ heCome subsequently 
on tie comparative merits of sn^kitm - S * U1 exten ded discussion 
,n S , both of „ hich , r5 amon8 Prophesy- 

The New Testa 

edification (1 C pr. t0 the Church for its 

» to build up the Body o r P ° SC ° f New Testament pro- 
direct1 ^' by the Horn G £™* thro1 ^ words of teaching 
stament Church does not s L..,f' !lt ' The P ro Phet in the New 

' V ° r j C In 0r der to criticise their ° l . h ? f tate or to the out-side 
c 1 to criticise in the way the P dC Wlties ' There was indeed 
* ^ Roman imperial administration 
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functioned, but the N.T* Prophet was concerned about building 
up the life of the Church. This ministry of oikodome of the 
Church needs to get special attention if the ministry of the 
Church is to be renewed today. We need to face the cynical 
comment of non-Christians that Christians will do better if they 
would cut down on the proprganda of mission and spend more 
energy on the product of the gospel, namely the quality of 
Christian life. We must refrain from an extended discussion of 
this concept of oikodome of the Church, which is primary and 
basic, both for worship or priestly ministry and for the mission or 
shepherdly ministry to the world. 

If you ask me for a short formula for the renewal of the 
Christian ministry today, it would be : “oikodome for the 
Royal Priesthood”. Oikodome literally means house-building. 
Even this task of building up the Body of Christ is a common 
task of all Christians, not just of the clergy. The ordained 
clergy have of course a special responsibility in this regard, but 
no monopoly of it. In fact they can accomplish their task only 
with the full co-operation of all believers, The paint to note 
here is that building up the Body of Christ is not an end in itself, 
but oriented to the Royal Priesthood, to which all Christians 
are called. It is to all Christians that the Apostle Peter says in 
I Peter 2;9 : 

But you (plural) arc an elect race, a kingly priesthood, a holy 
nation, a people for special possession, in order that you may 
declare the mighty acts (aretas) of Him who called you out 
from {the domain of) darkness into His marvellous light. 

This kingly priesthood refers back to lhc calling of the Old 
Israel ju Exodus 19"5-6 i 

And if surely you will listen to niv voice and will keep my 
covenant, you will become for me a cherished people above 
all the nations of the earth, tor the whole earth is mine; And 
you shall become for me a kingdom of. priests {mamleketh- 
kohnim) and a holy nation* 

It is clear from the context in Hie Old Testament that the 
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Old Israel was not called for its own sake, but to serve as a 

stantT 7 T'T T r llC C ° mmUnity oi ’ nations, a nation that - con- 

and ' t an n S ° rC , ° d ° fferins the sacri 'fi ce of the nations 

^ its cS 1Cm - ISrae ' f ° rg0t tllis vicarious nature 

oi its calling most of the t me Th^ ru r ;,f „ ,, 

.o the same temptation mnoh Churdl f ‘ lls p, ' ey 

- * F1 inucf * too often. It s the rnmmiinrtV 

Of nations for which the Church is th» • * communi y 

Christ. Forget that and 1Z nt ■ P ’ ,n U!1I ° n W h 

betrayed. In the Old Testament thd hT ^ 

kethkhonim meant simply a kin^ HebreW expnission mamle ~ 

or kingdoms, a kingdomspecLfjT °* ’ iati ° n 3m ° nS nati ° nS 

community of nations P i n tf,, *° be the priest f ° r th ® 

expression basilikon hierateuma takes”, the GrCCk 

The Book of Revelation savs th,t « Z 3 neW S1 6 nificai ) ce ' 

a kingdom, priests to his God and f»*I ^; ede emer “has made us 
citiy, in 5:9-10 ; ‘ d Father 0:6) or more expli- 

Worthy art Thou to receive th. n , 

for Thou wast slain and h, n B ?° k and io open its seals 
God out of every tribe ^' ood has purchased for 

them for our God a Kineri 13e ° pIe and nation, and made 
reign upon the earth. S “ 3nd pricsts , and they shall 

1 he same idea is rene^fpd - ^ 

and a reigning kingship are assort’ 3° ;6 wherc aIso priesthood 
royal ministry that we ^ “ ,s ,o this or 

Th« Ministry of the Klng-ahepherd 

What could a kinelv m - ■ 

, U is ^cinating to f °J th ° Cllllrch ™ a " in °ur 

ship is last passing out of h' st{ ! rVe *!° W the institution of king- 

°r us in India. Til] 1947 T 11 ls Particularly noteworthy 
nd almost overnight, there w ^ 526 Mahara J ah s and Rajahs, 
goes for the people of Israel p n0t CVeil onc - And 'he same 
kir i L m * he da ^ of SamJ° ! ; i CentUries th ey had no king, 
no l 1 1 e tbe ot * ler nations Yah *f people insisted on having a 

p m 0 8 ( ; slncc He »-^w^ ry old °t that 

&h . ,n8,8,infi 0 Sam«? ° f IsraeF The people 

Save them their first king Saul xr 'VV 1 dlre warnings 

The kingship in Israel 
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ended with the Babylonian Captivity, but the people were pro¬ 
mised a new kind of king, the messianic Son of David, the good 
king. When Pilate asked Jesus whether he was a king, the reply 
was ambiguous. Christ himself preferred the title Shepherd or 
Pastor. Moses was a Shepherd, David was a shepherd. Christ 
himself does not say, in John 10, that he is the good king. 
Instead he says : I am the Good Shepherd, the Bon Pastor. 

Jesus did not deny the title “King of the Jews”* But where 
is that title inscribed? On the top of the Cross of Calvary, 
It is from the Cross that Jesus rules, with power over sin and 
death, but also over all creation. 

In John 10, Jesus himself gives the definition of the good 
king or the Good Shepherd ; the Good Shepherd lays down his 
life for the sheep. This is the Church’s ruling power over the 
world, the power to (ay down our Jives for the sake of humanity 
and the world. This is our true jurisdiction, our true magister- 
ium, as those united with the Crucified One* 

We shall here bridly enumerate the three qualities of the 
Good Shepherd as Jesus outlines them in John 10. These are 
specifications of Christ's ministry to the world and therefore of 
ours in union with him. 

First, the Good Shepherd knows his sheep intimately by 
name. The sheep trust him, and when he calls they respond 
for they recognise his voice (John 10:3). This is the relation¬ 
ship that the Church also should have towards the whole world 
a relationship of intimate mutual knowledge and a complete 
trust in the Church. Alas, we have made such a mess of that 
relationship by our dominance and self-regarding that the world 
no longer trusts us, nor responds to our voice. The recovery 
of this trust will come only when the Church becomes prepared 
to lay down its concern about itself and genuinely and sincere! 
care for the world, Central to the renewal of the ministry f 
the Church is the winning back of this relationship of tr US °t 
which will not happen through any arnouut of preachin . J 
professing a love which does not really exist. When the Ch 
hates any group of people, be they people of other religio UFC ^ 
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t°TJ d ^ g r’ thS P Urch loscs its credentials as Good 

with the t 1 eit , ier ^ ntl "^ e ncanism nor anti-communism goes 
with the character of the Chtirch. 

,„ e ^“ , “ h alit! '°M he 00011 Sl,cpl ' cr<1 is «■« «t his behest, 

££T are ablc r 

sheep’s food into the sheep fod but lei T T ^ ^ 

before them to where the green nasturl „ , em out and § oeS 

This is the Church’s most importan^Vt^ T ***' 

that eonfine people in oppression i„- ™ in,st] y—to open doors 
lead the nations to where they ’ can^fi d ;? nd . exploitati °n, to 
green pastures and the still waters of * ^ Societies of 

national and international situations Tlifci SeCUre 

hand out justice and peace to the nations t is frn $ 

ship of trust that the Church soon Id be able o £ T ‘1 relation ' 
away from their confinement in iniusti d thc nationS 

exploitation, terrorism, and environmental d^ay.^’ 0PPreSSi011 ’ 

The third aspect of the m i n j strv - f _ 

perhaps the most characteristic of Ch- 16 G °° d She P llcrd is 

uncharacteristic of the Christian rh nSt ’ u and possib! y the most 
towards treedom and justice i llrca ’ the sheep move 

lings, when we see the wolf^omLr 01 ^ 5 COme * And like hire- 

(John 10:112). The Good Slienl ei i " C * e3ve ,he s,i eep and llec 
with the wolves and if necessary lays do b *nd, struggles 

1 pose openly and effectively i Wn ^ or &h ee P* 

world, and the wolves will adv oppress ive structures of the 

s-tch the sheep away, I 1 ?,?“ ° n to tear us apart and 

exemplify the wolves today, n , « * ^ to identd 'y or even 
aggressive, sly and cruel, ravens ^ £ “ re there f °r all to see, 
^ »P a fight with the WolVe^nf ^ If *e Church 

and power, financial and othervi, L° Se milch of its privilege 

world. 1 y 1 ' 1 ‘ Ting il 10 Gob hypo- 

b justice arid peace in the 

Conclusion 

threefold mi„i strj of Ch,),,'" an<l inadequate outline, the 

■at and therefore of t „ e Church, as high 
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Priest of the World, as Prophet of the World and as Shepherd 
of the World Oikodome, or building up of the Body of Christ 
is in order that the Church may be able to fulfil this threefold 
ministry to the world. The ordained ministry has to be under¬ 
stood both as the agency commissioned by God to help the 
Church fulfil this ministry and as a visible, sacramental, conciliar 
presence of Christ the High Priest, Prophet and Shepherd in the 
Community of the Spirit. 

Both the ministry of the whole Church and the special 
ministry of the specially ordained, have to be understood both 
charismatically and pneumatologically, as well as in concrete 
historical and existential terms. The specific distinction between 
the general and the special ministry has not been touched upon 
here. Controversial and thorny issues like the ordination of 
women to the episcopate and presbyterate have been avoided 
mainly due to restrictions in the allowed length of this paper. 

The main point of this paper has been a two-fold one, to 
stress the threefold nature of the ministry and the world dimen¬ 
sion or the ministry. These two points need much further 
discussion and elaboration. What is offered here is only a start¬ 
ing point for that discussion. 










NEW THINKING AND NEW ETHOS 

Metropolitan Filaret, Soviet Union 


Human history is neither a straightforward path, nor the path 
leadmg us steaddy up t0 progress. There afe crises Mstory . 

m e ;. C :i riS p nS V' 1Car mthe w °rd “crisis” (which means judge- 
humanitv G n?-t 00 ° n l y thc mcanin S of the “judgement” of 
judgement over ^ but also the meaning of God’s 

ted? The crises "of "tli 11 ’ ^ presentda y crisis is unpreceden- 

countries culture * P T cou * d be detrimental of individual 

humanitv? of every liv^t-;, Cla T S ‘, N ° W the fUtUre ° f * 

dangers overhanging us They are tW ° "“f 

capable of burning out the whole u Catastro P he wh,ch .‘ S 

ecological catastrophe which hef Wlthin minutes ’ and tllC 
mining the integrity of creation fT T? ^ already under ' 
These are the depletion of 7 taklne ver y different forms- 
environment, the "ozone 7 Ura „ reS0Urces and poisoning of the 
accidents like that of Che ? S ’ ^ melt ‘ n S of the Arctic ice, 
technology has made man ^ n0 y1, Tlle Progress of science and 
enormous material nossihii;?^ powerful aad provided him with 
humanity feels that it ; e i !CS> but ^° r ab tbat notwithstanding, 

l[ doomed, 
in recent years ho 

and despair has been 6 ^ 1 ’ tbe thick darkness of hopelessness 
becoming more and ™ pen f t ™ ted by the ray of hope which is 
thinking” is a fruit of the b ^ ght What we cal1 now a “new 
of people of good will mteUectual a nd spiritual efforts of 

being aware-through' un/Z^'f^} 5 the result of humanity's 
catastrophe-that the w „,, aildins the global threat of nuclear 
humanity wants to surv' 7 ■ ll£ * S but ° ne comi non destiny. If 
unites peop]^ an[ j | ea , 1Ve ’ u must bring to the forefront what 
divide people or bring m the back ground all things which 

economy or idelogy Ti? ° confrontat ion, be it in politics, in 
in all directions into „ 7 cotltem P° r ary world is now divided 
North and South Witir ” r0ntatlona! groups: East and West, 
W,,hm n “'°” s •>'«« i> » social stratification. 
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It is impossible to remove ali controversies between different 
classes or between global military-political fractions. It is vitally 
important, however, to try to understand each other—to under¬ 
stand not only mentally but also by one’s heart. It is important 
to develop a constructive dialogue which is to take into account 
the interests of all countries and peoples, a dialogue which is to 
extend to involve all major political and public forces. This is 
where the basic and comprehensive democracy of new thinking 
lies. Thc decision-making concerning thc destiny of humanity 
ceases to be the monopoly of politicians and diplomats; people 
at large with ever growing force demonstrate their vital inte¬ 
rest their own future and influence their respective governments. 

The dialectics of war and peace in a nuclear age manifests 
itself in the fact that the greater the threat of nuclear catast¬ 
rophe is, the wider and Jouder is public protest. The dividing 
line does not run between different social systems, nor between 
different countries or parties, but rims all through humanity 
between those who do realize their responsibility for the destiny 
of the world and those who want to cut it anew in their own 
manner through deterrence. 

What seem to be the major characteristic features of a new 
political thinking ? 

First of all, it is the recognition of the fact that questions of 
peace should receive a priority. If the destruction of all hum 
anity, not just a war, is the alternative to peace near,. 
be looked upon as a good gift which we may or may not choose 
among other good gilts. In the nuclear age peace ceased to be 
just one of the versions of external policy among others but has 
become the basic condition for the survival of humanity * 

Secondly, nuclear war cannot be a reasonable means to be 
Used for thc solution of political problems or for the achievement 

of political aims. The new scope of nuclear war suggests that 

Policies should seek its prevention. State and military leaders 
rom now on should deal not with a possible victory in a war but 
■mil how to prevent war at all. 
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Thirdly, all the conflicts between states should be settled 
through peace measures. Peaceful coexistence now is not just 
n form of relations to be sought between different social systems, 
but the only form without a reasonable alternative. 

Fouithly, the security in the nuclear age should be understood 
not as a security ol one nation against another, but as a security 
o a nations. The security ol one side can be ensured only by 
the security of the other side. 

lear war's'll Wl " ^ arms race “ s a unlikely as to win in a nuc- 

zZy is a hcavy burden ° n both siaes and is 

states. This^ process °m a k aCinS the growin 8 interdependence of 

global interests of mankind T1 ^ Tf™ a " d m ° re C ' Carly * ’! 

as our one common h " T 16 WorId is more and more seen 

end not only M ^ ^ -° Z 

themselves, tbc '"habitants, but the inhabitants 

man relations appears'^ profoundl l' that the law of interhu- 

against all”. States me peo P le to be that of “war of all 

seem to be factors of division c lasses and parties—all 

darity is revealed more ofte \ ^ confrontat ion. Human sob- 
ting oneself among a certv thCn n0t 0n a grpil P level - In coUt1 ' 
beings put them-selves in „ m ? rou P (nation, class, etc.) human 

the group i.e. those who h f >pos,tion to all those who are outside 
to a certain social emilr , ; , g t0 ° thcr groups. Their affiliation 
in a period of spiritual ' U ? vcs tbe ‘ r ow n spiritual values. But 
positive spiritual values te C [ iSIS SUc h as undoubtedly our time-" 

sort of a show or a mash” t0 '°° se their vitality to become a 

riencc in which js oiirs^- aild be re P^ ac ®d by negative exp c ' 
example, the evolution oftl CWnfronted to what is not ours. F° r 
shows that their positive i Consciencc of South Afiican Boers 
social (liberalism) and cult' Values —^ligious (Reformed religion); 
been gradually, through c * 1 (Euro P ean spiritual culture)—have 
conscience. They havl? Uncs ’ P ut to the background of their 
into a banner to flv UrneCl fr ° m being contents of their life 
ny above bm to be rerely looked upon, while 
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the foreground has become more and more occupied by the re¬ 
jection of that which is not of their own They have come to 
oppose themselves not only to other races but also to those of the 
same tribe who do not agree with the concept of interracial rela- 
Hons prevailing in South Africa... 

In out world divided as it is by enmity the development of 
one’s own identity is-bound up with fostering “the enemy image” 
The enemy image is a false image however correct its particular 
elements may be. The essential falsehood of this “image” lies 
in the fact that you see in an enemy only an enemy and your 
attitude to them is based on the assumption that they hold arms 
aimed at you. You make no effort to see in an enemy a human 
being, that is your own fellow human being, so that you could 
understand him and to sympathise with his spiritualise. If 
both of you had done it, you would have gained a victory over 
yourselves, and the world would have gained a victory over your 
enmity. 

In our era of revolutions in science and technology as they 
have attained unprecedented development, humanity has invented 
a nuclear bomb and penetrated it into space, thus creating a great 
gap between material and spiritual values. Humanity is graduollv 
slipping down into a state of the absence of spirituality." Now a "s 
never before people experience the negative results of the gap 
between the spiritual and the material. Drug addiction and 
alcoholism, family destruction and degradation of human per¬ 
sonality, sexual laxity and destruction of the environment, afflue¬ 
nce and consumerism of some and poverty, hunger, disease 
illiteracy of others and the threat to the very survival on the earth 
—all these are fruits of the depreciation of spiritual values and 
results of social injustice. 

Social ethic and political wisdom more often than not lag 
behind their time, failing to realise and assimilate all the new 
things. Take, for example, science. It has often abandoned 
moral principles, which is especially disastrous there where its 
discoveries result in the development of weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion. The time is ripe to consider morality not only in science 
llt also in the whole progress of science and technology. Human 
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brains are challenged by electronic brains. And it well may be 
that the day will come when the situation in the world will be 
controlled by computers rather than politicians and humans will 
become a hostage of technology* In fact it is impossible today 
to predict in what direction the development of military science 
and technology will go* 


In creating its future, humanity should not rely blindly on 

the advancement oF science and technology. It is only the har- 

Z” binatl0n of spiritual-ethical improvement of the 

beinc hat r? h and the develo P™nt of material well- 

planed for dm * rCMable basis for the Preservation of our 

planet tor the generations to come. 

been greatly TevaUiated''" ^ b ' UerneSS that s P iritliaI values have 
the upper hand Falsehood consum « psychology has gained 
never before in a • ■ d . las come ' llto everyday usage as 
frankly. " spirituality has never been trampled upon so 


tics Indeed on/ 3 ^ re solutely the question of morality in poli- 

diplomancy that relv^T?!? I ', eason to believe that the policy and 
and other means of 12 threat of the use of nuclear weapons 
t‘% vicious noliov - mass destruction are amoral. This essen- 
peaee in the world 1 S J 10rma 'ly disguised as a desire to preserve 
Peace by immoral me .!/ *** k "° W that ic is ^possible to attain 
■s violence, Vinip ' Alld 1 ie ver ^ threat of the use of force 
human will dim • corru P ts the human soul and weakens 
logic of aiming o / tbe mora ' foundations of society. The 
of utter moral ba/Vrumcy 31, missiles at wh °le nations is an net 

irt rccd to live t> n e r IUl ' e t S , S ! ' va * ry in the arms race people are 

sness. The^/eZ'n^V /^ 1 ? 8 of oppression and hopcles- 
impossible. And it ml a ! E ir ‘ tual and moral person becomes 
have to f ace a spiritual -/"i lappen so tllat a human being wiU 
0t ' militar y Ptft'Snco ‘he priority 

v vieiy replace moral standards. 

Among major threats to humanity and the integrity of God’s 
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creation is the ecological problem. The continuous development 
of the scientific and technological thought and its implementation 
has given humanity an opportunity for broadening its economic 
activity Some achievements in this field are gratifying. But as 
a result of the senseless and rapacious attitude resulting from the 
absence of spirituality, God’s creation has suffered an irreparable 
damage, and now “the whole creation groans and travails in 
pain” (Rom. 8:22). 

In order to solve the problems of humanity today it is neces¬ 
sary to develop spirituality and morality in all spheres of human 
activity. The moment has come when inertia should be over¬ 
come for humanity to solve its tragic problems. In order to 
overcome the spiritual and moral crisis that has affected the 
whole humanity it is necessary to rely upon the global ethics 
common to all people. It means that human spiritual and moral 
revival should be based on the general human moral principles 
built in human nature, for man is created in the image and like¬ 
ness of God. That is why, in solving the main problem i.e the 
assurance of a future for humanity, people and nations have to 
resort more often and clearly to common efforts as they are aware 
of their indissoluble unity. 

The new international political thinking based on the moral 
principles has already brought forth its positive fruits, it corres¬ 
ponds to the Christian concept Christianity, as a universal 
religion, intents to consider all humanity to be a one whole, for 
we, human beings, are all brothers and sisters, children of one 
Heavenly Father, Creator of heaven and earth. Christianity 
considers nature itself and the whole world to be intimately 
bound up with humanity. Just as a human being is a temple of 
the Holy Spirit the world is a dwelling place of the spirit of 
God. 

The-new thinking makes it imperative for us to put in the 
foreground that which unites humanity i.e. those vital interests 
which are common to all inhabitants of our small and fragile 
planet. We should see in the great diversity of the world today 
n «t so many negative as positive and creative points We should 
see in pluralism the richness of the world where values of diffe- 
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rent groups should not necessarily become a source of enmity but 
rather a factor of mutual exchange and enrichment. 

In order to make enemies partners, in order to replace con- 
fornation with cooperation, in order to replace expansion and 
imposition of one’s values u pon others with mutual respect, in 
order to make a human being, every one and and not just a mem¬ 
ber o a group, the recognized centre of the world it is necessary 
rcsol f^ break old stereotypes, to affirm the humanistic prin¬ 
ciples of trust and well-wishing. The new ethos is in profound 

" bX ?. 6 “ pei — ii ais ° sees in 

man, a Jew, a Greek a man a and tllCn a CZar ’ 3 P °? F 

Gospel does not cancel all th^S"’ 2 Iw 

realities. The Gospel rathe! d,fferen(ces in tlie P lane of cartllIy 

in humans and the world Bu 7 th duty *° e * p0SC * 

evil by spiritual achievements hu s tr^T t0 °T C °Ts 

from inside. What will u\r * , transf °rming human relations 

violence. The new ethos ' mate y savc tlie world is love * ,,ot 
idea] of love. We know i new steps towa rds the Christian 
demanding. Look at ti 10Wever ^at love can be severe and 
abundant as it is j n materiai mlll ° n f ° f tl,e hun S r y in our world 
sharing, expecially that of tl g °° ds! Do not ‘hey demand our 

demand this from us? Look C m0St aI11uent ? Docs not Christ 

sed, the suffering t s not ^ the under Pnvileged, the oppros- 

service to them a service to Christ? 

As 1 see the new thinkino 

parameters of Christian tl ■ i . me ‘ 1ns a m °vement towards the 
world developments. The ^ ' ng> ' orced hy the very logic of 
tual and moral — } Kns * prest:i,t cri *is — which is both spiri- 
approaches to the cardimi new ritual demands and neu : 
champions of peace tWr pr °, bIenis of human beings. Christian 
have something to have to bave tbeir °wn say here 

values have i ncreas |_ , lo world, Christian spiritua 

the whole world \mt .. ie ^°' rie an integral part of the life o 
discipline, though in a niff! - U ' S comc 10 neetl a new Europeat 
hsm inherent in the world"'Th This ’ S not to deny plura 

f !he exposure of ctuio;^ trefore . this poses anew the tasl 
beginning of a new £ n nniversalism. We are but at th 

Nut a few difficulties -iw'.it uT % maks great creative efforts 

For example, tlie follow in. 
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problem. We are rooted in age-old confessional traditions 
which were believed to be exceptional in the past. We are not 
going to abandon our traditions or to impose them upon anyone 
by pressure. At the same time, we should separate in our tradi¬ 
tions that witness which is addressed to everyone and which 
can help to build universal human solidarity. Our duty and 
our Christian vocation lies in the service to the one universal 
family of the children of God. 




THE TRIUNE GOD OF CHRISTIAN 
ORTHODOXY 

Reid. Dr. V.C. Samuel 


the threefold name of the Father, 

St 1CH ^ SplntmtW ° Placcs ‘ 0ne > the Gos P d 0l ' 

St Mathew condudes with the injunction of the risen Lord 
to hts disciples that thev should w ■ . ,, 

nations, baptizing them ‘‘in th na 8 ° ‘ a,th P eo *> le f 
Son and of the Holy Spirit”! a T° ° f th ® Fa,her aDd ° f ^ 

u,i«n b=™dic li „„! y . S T p :“ 6 rac t p :r = p “ ui «»'. Trin '- 

the love of God and the fen ” , f th ® Lord Jesus C!mst alld 
lh« names are «, traHy ’ h “ H "‘y Spirit”.* The 

a sense different from the wav the, g °° d other placeS "l 

with reference to o,dinar, human £„*“,? " re commonly US ' d 

The New Testament use n f m,„„ 

as the reference to Jesus n ■ SC words in this way as well 
Holy Spirit as the Spirit of th^'^ ^ , God ’ s onl y Sotl and t0 tllC 

her basis for affirming the fain C Grna God> °^ er ed the Church 

the Trinitarian formula foimri* m God :,s friune - To be sure, 

tration of baptism to becin . a ]e ^ u ' ar place in the adininis- 

also in due course. Liture W , , 3nd in other acts of worship 
Trinitarian confession came t n \ . Way to theol °gy> and the 

rule of faith as it concerned G °d ^ SinC qUa 11011 tlie Gll urch’s 


a' *££££»*-* Tradition- 
That God is Father <; 

dlrce P^ons, jg tlle ’ . and H °ly Spirit, one God 

churches, particularly in th e ‘ iupted confession of all histo 

onciadivisibleo^S^Sf* God is one, because He 
out an tn d, God’s beine G*? » W ' thout a beginning and wi 
" 8 lb fully eternally in the Path 
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From Him, beyond a beginning and beyond an end, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit receive the same being severaily in perfection. 
The Father the Son and the Holy Spirit are three hypostases 
or “persons”, (qmtmae) in Syriac. 

The language of this affirmation can be traced back to the 
last quarter of the fourth century. The Cappadocian theologians 
who gave it the final shape were concerned to state the faith 
by conserving the Church’s tradition in opposition to the teaching 
of the Arian school. Unitarians by conviction, the Arians 
insisted that the Father alone was the eternal and ineffable God- 
tile Son and the Holy Spirit were creatures brought into being 
and raised to a level of equality with Himself by the Father. 
Therefore, the word “God” is referable (by nature) only to the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit can be called “God”, because 
the Father has (by grace) permitted this. 

In order to appreciate this Cappadocian legacy, wc should 
look into two attempts made to expound the words in question 
during the 2nd and 3rd centuries, before Ariauisnt came on the 
scene. Both these based their expositions on monotheism con¬ 
sistently. One or them, (Modalism,) as it is referred to by modern 
historical scholars, saw in the words, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, three “modes” in which the one God works out His 
purposes. These names are not permanent realities. It may fa e 
assumed that the one God revealed Himself in the Old Testament 
in the mode of the Father, in Jesus Christ in the mode of the 
Son, and in the Church in the mode of the Holy Spirit. This 
view, which several persons including a certain Sabellius tried to 
propagate, was rejected by a number of Church fathers, so that 
it could find no favour with the Church. On the other hand, the 
Church looked upon the three names as signifying three perma¬ 
nent realities, which the Cappadocian lathers called hypostases .& 

The other position was, what historical scholars call, (Dyna¬ 
mism,) in modern times. It conceived of the three names'as three 
“powers” (dynanteis-in Greek) permanently inherent in the one 
God. The difference between “Modalism” and “Dynamism” 
should be noted. Whereas the former denied continuity to th 
■nodes, the latter while granting permanence to the (dynameis) dfij 
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h el cDthliTv!p CFS °p a \ S ^c S t0 ^ eni * Among the several men who 
clfc Pa r fS f° S ^ abis ^P of Antioch whom a 

council tbeie condemned as a heretir in , r „ 

excluding “Dynamism” the cl 26 ’ P^mment In 

the three MmK Church conserved the emphasis that 

uic mrce n a tines pointed fn * 

hruj persons, not to powers. 

By the end of the . 

among Church peo pi e * J" 2 was S enera! agreement 

Spirit had each of them ir Father ’ the Son and the Holy 

was within this intellectual-th^°T personal existence. It 
pounded his theory 0 f e ° ( ° giCaI milieu that Arius pro¬ 
created Son and a created G ° d ’ formin § a triad with a 

not seem to have said anvil ■ V Spint ‘ Th ough he himself does 
the historical life of Christ a ^“ ut f i le Holy Spirit or about 

Spirit was the fj rst creatur f Adans made out that the Holy 
Jesus was devoid of ih. L; '? ° , Son aild that the human in 
tral point of Arian r- *! ■ ‘ 1S t! ’ e Son fl!led its Place. The cen- 
Holy Spirit was co . etcr „ ,7 D£ , was 'hat neither the Son nor the 
each other. ‘ and c °equal with the Father, or with 

-ondemnmn Ari^r,^ 

325 affi n«d that the Son\ aS a 1,CrCsy ’ tilc Council of Nicea in 

; v;ts «« a creature b«t IT °‘ thc Father « God from God, 
having i n hi , ! as united with the Father eternally by 

c : at *y the question con(*rnin* ,71"^'' Later - the same 

"‘‘tiler was raised by men i HttJy S P' rit in relation to the 
J|e Church acknowledged tint y a Certa m Macedonia. Now 
c ‘ng”, ;,s in the Father and the Sr, 6 Spldt also ha d the same 

. * lt , d ' e Father, the Son and th " u rilUs t,ie Church affirmed 
Li ng , each having it perei'ectiv ' ^°* y ^P‘ rit = had the same 

is a ‘ he f ls God, the Son i K p £r r Ild !! errtall y- Therefore the 

r 1 '; rfect God - Yet they are fLCt God and the Holy Spirit 

God n0t threc Gnds, but they are one 

This conclusion was rn+; . 

dinelv°th e<J ^ Ut tile languag^ by , tlle Ca PP ad ocian fathers, 

dmgly, they afhrnied that Go ****** it. Accor¬ 
ding i"L an<1 tllc dis tincti 0n w'ur lay in tllc unity of (ousia) 

^ «£ in T r H *r, 

lem JS perfect Gn,i ,i my ' rile y insisted that 
d ’ tlle na ™« cannot be referred 
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to them interchangeably. Therefore, the Father alone is father, 
the Son alone is son, and the Holy Spirit alone is divine Spirit! 
This distinction is not intended to do away with the unity of 
Godhead, but only to indicate that each of them has an identity 
of his own. Their unity is reflected in their mutual co-inherence 
or codn-dwelHng (perichoresis) as the Greek has jf t In all that the 
Father does the Son and the Holy Spirit are with him; in all 
that the Son does the Father and the Holy Spirit are with him* 
and in all that Holy Spirit is doing the Father and the Son 
are with him. The emphasis on mutual co-indwelling is a direct 
result of the unity of '‘being”,* 

It is the teaching concerning God that constitutes the 
Trinitarian doctrine, which the historic churches of the East 
have all along conserved in their theological fromulations and 
liturgical expressions. The Syrian Orthodox Church, for example, 
holds to it in all relevant liturgical texts, particularly in the ser¬ 
vice of the day of Pentecost, using a great deal of the ideas and 
even language of Gregory Nazianzen of the Cappadocian trio. In 
the eucharistic service of that Church, towards the end, the cele¬ 
brant holding the sacred vessels with the consecrated elements 
makes statements to this effect : The one holy Father who creates 
the world is with us; the only holy Son who by his passion and 
death redeems the world is with us; the one holy and living Spirit 
who brings to perfection and compaction all that have been and 
will be created is with us. 

The Significance of the Doctrine 

One necessary comment about the tradition concerning the 
doctrine is that it continues in the Church more in a formal sense 
than as a living force, in developing the doctrine the fathers of 
the Church, those in the East in particular, were concerned to 
exclude Arianism and Macedonianism. All the same, the Church 
has all along conserved it very loyally and even verbally, A re- 
evaluation of its relevance to the biblical witness and the real 
point of its emphasis in relation to contemporary life cannot be 
set aside or ignored. 

So far as its relation to the biblical heritage goes, the fact 
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f ° r thc Clu,rch = thc New Testament is conti- 
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be noted here briefly. One, Trinity in Christianity is not the 
same in character as Trinity elsewhere in religious history. The 
Thrimurthy of Hinduism, for example, or the Satchidananda 11 of 
(Vedanta) are developments on a recognition of the divine in the 
powers of nature Thc many gods of the Vedas as well as of 
popular Hinduism correspond to the forces that work behind the 
natural phenomena, which can be conceived to merge into one 
divinity. This, in fact, is the monotheism of Hinduism. In 
the words of Prof. M. Hiriyanna, '‘The unity of godhead 
came to be sought after in a different manner then, and attempts 
were made to discover not one god above other gods but rather 
the common power that works behind them all” 1 -. This one 
god passed through the three stages of (dvaita) (dualism), (Visish- 
tadivaita) (qualified non-dualism), and (advaita) (non-dualism or 
monism). In this view of the divine, the deity is immanent in the 
world and discerned by proper knowledge. As such the deity 
includes in principle unity and plurality as well as male and 
female, and yet transcends them, it is this emphasis that is 
exemplified particularly in non-philosophic Hinduism and con¬ 
doned by philosophic Hinduism even today. 

The judeo-Christiau religious tradition has another view of 
thc divine. It finds God in faith, by a leap from the mundane to 
the supra-mundane realm, God brings the world into being by 
an act of creation. Though lie is immanent in the world of nature 
by his guiding activity, in himself lie is transcendent He is above 
the unity and plurality as well as male-female distinctions oT the 
empirical realm. In Himself God is neither male nor female. 
Transcending them both, He makes it possible for the many and 
the male-female reality to evolve in the world He creates, which 
has its own autonomy. The masculine personal pronoun used of 
God does not imply that He is male as against female, but only 
that He is personal as opposed to being im personal. The created 
world comes from God and evolves under His ultimate divine 

guidance. 

The fact therefore is that religions oi Indian origin and those 
ofthe Semitic background adopt in general two different approa¬ 
ches in their respective affirmations ol the divine reality. Whereas 
the former begins from the world oi nature and discern the divine 
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3. Eg. Mat. 5:16; 11:25—27; Jn. 5:17; Rom. 8:15; 3:16: Rom. S’32’ Heb ]■! p 

Jn. 14:26; 16:13; Heb. 9:14 ’ *’ 

4. Published by TLC., Tiruvella, 1966. 

3. In their day the Cappadocians were very learned men. Seeing the con¬ 
fusion in language then prevailing on the issue concerning the mystery 
of God, they suggested an adaptation of existing terms ousfa and 
hypostasis. Though these terms were practically synonymous in mean¬ 
ing, these theologians separated them from each other, reserving oust a 
or being to signify “the common” and hypostasis to “the particular”. 

6. John 14.23 and 26, 16 . 12 - 16 , 37:11,21 together offer the New Testament 

basts for this emphasis. 

7. Deut. 6:04; 4:35,39 

8. Is, 45:06-07; 46:09; 48:13 

9. Ps. 33:04-06; Jer. l:06f. Amos 7:15 

10. Luke 4:18-21 

11. Indian Christian theologians like Brahmabandhav Upadhyaa see in the 
Satckidananda concept an emphasis similar to Christian Trinity, 

12. M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy, George Allen & Unwin 
London, 1956, p. 39. 

13. Hebrews 1:1-3. 
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Some have become official state religions Some have remained 
outlawed and persecuted, some others have found a modus vivendi 
without going to both extremes. In very broad terms, it may 
be said that totally other-worldly religions are best accommoda¬ 
ted in political systems rather than prophetic or change-oriented 
religions. Although Christianity became the official state 
religion in the Byzantine and Holy Roman empires, its prophetic 
elements were brought low and institutional elements highlighted 
by the political system. The difficulty here is that no one 
religion can be truthfully qualified as either totally other-worldly 
or totally worldaffirming. Every major religion contains both 
elements but the difference in their orientation is more than a 
matter of degree. 


Moral Dichotomy and Social Change 

The Judeo-Christian tradition is generally called a prophetic 
religious tradition because it is essentially change-oriented. The 
change envisaged is not confined to one’s inner world except in 
some pietiestic traditions but immediately related to socio-politi¬ 
cal and economic structures as well Buddhism and Hinduism, 
two major religions which have shaped the Indian religious psyche 
over the centuries, place emphasis on the change of perception 
in the perceiving subject and not in the perceived object. In fact 
the impression that there is a “perceived object is the result of 
misperception which can be corrected. The Zen Buddhist anece- 
dote of a debate between two monks over a fluttering flag illust¬ 
rates this. The debate is on whether it is the flag or the wind 
that moves. There arc arguments on both sides. But the typical 
answer of the master monk who resolves the dilemma is that it 
is neither the flag nor the wind that moves, but the mind of the 
disputing monks. According to Buddhist tradition no external 
circumstance is inherently capable of producing particular emo- 
t i°ns in th e human mind since two persons who perceive the same 
filiation can react to it in totally different ways. Similarly in 
the predominant Hindu schools of thought, pain, suffering and 
SUch other ‘realities’ experienced at the vyavaharika level can be 
changed not by dealing with them at that level but by attaining 
f h c true inner awareness of the ultimate truth. For the one who 
‘liberated’ or ‘enlightened’ the change has taken place. Whether 
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ntly to the dynamic shaping of the ethical-soda! good* Although 
classical eastern Christian teachers like the Cappadocian Fathers 
always insisted on the Church’s teaching that evil is ultimately 
non-being and that satan has no substance or kingdom which 
can stand against the ultimate reign of the good, they also 
recognized, following the gospel teaching, that evil is a negatively 
active principle in history. 


History and Social progress 

The linear-progressive nation of history, often associated with 
the Western civilization, is in fact a contribution of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. The idea that history is not repeated in 
successive yugas, but irreversibly moves from the intial point of 
its existence onto a final end (te/os), and that it will ultimately 
be subjected to a sifting process in terms of good and evil lent a 
certain urgency and immediacy to Christian ethical reflection and 
action Some sections of the Christians always translated this 
urgency to an individualistic salvation of one’s own soul without 
any social consequence However, there were others who never 
lost sight of the collective salvation with tremendous implications 
for social change and the transformation on existing structures 
and systems. In fact the New Testament understanding of the 
Church as the Body of Christ and its presence for whole crea¬ 
tion always implied a continuous restructuring of the body 
politic. 

Social anthropologists like Mircea Eliade tell us that the idea 
of successive degeneration is constitutive to the universal religious 
consciousness. For example the Hindu tradition speaks of the 
four yugas kritQ, ihreta^ dwGpQfQ* and kali as four consecutive 
stages in cosmic history manifesting a successive decadence. 
From the ideal, golden age of krita the degeration is continuous 
down to the present kali yuga which is dominated by the forces 
darkness, chaos, disintegration, and a general decline of 
Pharma. Christianity also sharing in this universal religious 
consciousness and basing itself upon the story of the fall, attribu- 
tes the present state of evil, suffering, alienation and death to a 
Ascending, decadent ladder at the top of which is the golden age 
°f existence in paradise. 
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in the 19th century in Europe with the linear development of 
creation suggested by the Judeo-Christian tradition. But the 
Christian understanding of change and growth is not based on 
any rationalist* reductionist notion of history. When the thcoJo^ 
gians in the 4th century spoke of Sunday the day of resurrection 
of Christ as the eighth day and the first day, they were suggesting 
the decisive breaking of the cycle of history which was represen¬ 
ted by the closed seven-day week repeating itself, to usher crea¬ 
tion into the infinite possibility of life, ever renewed and ever 
discovering fresh dimensions of being* The first day of the week 
already contains the no-day trans-temporal existence. The initial 
point already manifests the end point and beyond. The alpha 
and the omega co-exist in the risen Christ This understanding 
gives our history a radically new meaning. It is not just a simple 
straight line drawn between creation and Parousia , the final pre¬ 
sence of Christ* 

It is perhaps the 19th century progressist notion of Christian 
history developed in the west which brought it into conflict with 
the ecological concerns for the integrity and wholeness of crea¬ 
tion, Since this progressist history was understood in terms such 
as urbanization, industrialization* modernization, secularization 
etc it implied the simultaneous exploitation and desacralization 
of nature and the consequent crisis in the eco-systeni. The authe- 
n tic Christian understanding of history, so well expressed by clas¬ 
sical theologians especially in the East, views history as a healing 
process culminating in the restoration of the wholeness, liuma- 
nit y &nd nature had lost* History is not the linear advance of a 
crusading army, plundering* raping, arsoning and conquering 
tor selfish goats* but a gradual cleaning, healing, reintegrating 
harmonizing restoration of the body of humanity and the crea¬ 
tion. 

It may be interesting if we can relate some of these ideas to 
the complex relationship between religion and regime and draw 
s °roc implications for a creative dialogue between religion an 
Politics in our country* 

A Monastic Counter-regime 

Strong regimes of all colours are always suspicious of the 
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upon one another”, it implied porverty and a simple style of 
living. (2) The authority structure based on explicit obedience 
to the abbot who himself was subject to the rules of which he 
was the interpreter and administrator. (3) The principle of 
stabilitas loci of the residence of monks in one place. This helped 
the monks to create stable relationships with the companions 
seeking holiness together and convert their place of residence 
into a sacred universe. The vow of chastity was implied* The 
observation of the hours of worship to sanctify time followed 
from stability and obedience* 

Pope Gregory’s attempt to create a new civilization on 
monastic principles was really at the heart of the economic, inte¬ 
llectual and socio-political revolutions which Europe later produ¬ 
ced* Holding supreme power as the ‘‘abbot of Europe”* Gregory 
hirst took the pa pel title Serviis Servorum Dei (servant of the 
servants of God). But this was his “humble” way of taking 
over the charge, both political and spiritual, of the whole of 
Europe. The Benedictine model which he adopted for creating 
the Societas reipublicae Christianae however, was effective in 
shaping an European identity* “Benedict’s rule was the first 
constitutional charter of Western Europe” and “the monks 
became the first Europeans”* 4 

This is politically significant today since the West European 
Nations are earnestly seeking together a common ground for affir¬ 
ming their common identity politically economically and 
culturally. 
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iere is however, an increasing parallel drawn by Randall 
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^ ^monasticisSS ,^ for a political 

order h 1 ’ c °nstitute d a ^T' 1011 of the spirituality of 

by relauvizing it . So ^ 1 rfldlCi * challenge to the political 

1. The stron t . be mentioned here. 

nioithS‘Sii“ Uy,s p ^y nt ^z: sion manifested in tfie 

transitory ** Vln ! ^ways r Prayer . 3 " d commU ' 

other tlii ilCEi V ° t!le world tv <uical rejection ot the 

tb'ng i n the njr^ 1 povver . authorkv ^7 includt:d among 

kingdom of QnH ‘ S SUb i ect to ti le 7, a,ld Structllrcs - Every- 
sim Ply a “High?of ti fhe bareness of b “° luto demunds °fthe 

lnl ° a Powerful social wittl ‘he Mon^T^^ ^ ^ 
1J| mo ven}ent thit i ’ but tnins| ated itself 
hat den >^ ultimate value to 
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anything within the order ol the world. In the Eastern Christian 
monastic movement we see a tendency though rare, for stylitism, 
i.e., practice of hard-core ascetism on high tower. People like 
Saint Simon and Saint Daniel were known for this. This, perhaps 
symbolically conveys the sense of transcendence and the rejection 
of the world monasticism wanted to express. In is in this primary 
dimension of the monastic order that the prophetic role of 
religion is constituted. The prophet challenges and changes. 
Early Christianity because of its challenging prophetic character 
of rejecting the order of the world set in motion a change- 
oriented social programme. 


2. Hard work to produce for the common good and the 
simple nonconsumerist style of life (ideal of poverty) practised in 
the monastery helped the monks to become economical self- 
sufficient and psychologically and politically free. They created 
their own autonomous universe which could very often judge 
the secular political order but not vice versa. The principle of 
individual non-possession gave the monks a unique power ot 
freedom not acquired by those who were bent on possession. 
Power is the most important possession in the political order. 
Not to be enchanted and enslaved by it gives one power over 
powers. This w f as what the monastic order sought through its 
combination of ora and iabora. 

3. Life of chastity was essentially a search for freedom from 
necessity and the constraints of the body and mind. It also 
included freedom from highly regimented social and political 
institutions. Ultimately the goal of celibacy was to break the 
enslaving chain of birth and death to enter the new age. Thus 
th e monk carried the eschaton, the end in his person which he 

Prepared for an experience of the angelic life beyond the gloria 

’’Hindi, the transitory glory of this world. There is none more 
threatening to the possessors of this world than the one who can 
So beyond the world while living on earth and infuse that sense 
de tached engagement into the life of a socially organized commu¬ 
nity- The overwhelming sense of the dawn of a new age under¬ 
ling the principle of celebacy radically reiativizes all search for 
Privilege, power and permanence in the world. 
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MmTOn rule " d ed ° bcdience to the abbot and the 

The common rule, when wit] 30 j ° ne ° f monastic communities, 
munity one single'bodv Thc'rf ^ respontled to . made the com- 

member was subject to th^ 1 "° S ? nd ^* s *'h e s of the individual 
tremendous amount of asceti^^ °f. t,ie body This meant a 

dual ego and merge it with ,i . lsCipljIle t( > dissolve one’s indivi 
mony of initiation to the m ^ ° f the comniu nity. The cere- 

1 e bynal °f the individual er-o^R < '°" lmunit > r always suggested 

contributed to the life of the S ' ut tlie death of the individual 

;'*" d " *» age or This <• tard to under- 

and autonomy. Since the d J 8 right, privacy, privilege 

■ ^yptian deserts tended tn * . r,stldn solitary asceticism in 
Hins , the Church corrected ^i tbe ,nd,v iduaTs spiritual 
the monastic and took a position in favour of 

spiritual abberations rectSd V '? Ue Was and individual 
Ule Wll0le community. m V,ew of ‘he common growth of 

An Ascetic Model 

But long h ' und ,ns dtuti 0n aeai 1Cre is no q uestion ol 
t had begun inStituti onaU za «o„ ^ ^ ° f the tim “- 

feres and values o CXert a ciecisi Vc in fl acetic-monastic 

movement j n * th ^ ne can Easily distina, ° n SOcial strtlC ' 
hes dormant n n ^ ase * The move 2 $h thc instit!,fion fronl 
by triuL?.r lhe P^sent nZ T'" “ not dead , it only 

to a critical sl‘: ' & r indu S'i-ml-techn°i ie . culanzation buttressed 
-here will « 11 Nation comes 

T hey only answer to ° f 'he as cetic ^ h U might 50(1,1 reach 

biosphere in thr* n 1C ^ r °^d s D erf n monastic movement. 

Ilcw as kesis t a en viroiinienta ^ . oi * sslles faced by our 

" arthwitl have t o aS b e * iCiSm which'T 5 T™* *° Iie With * 
< - et >c exercise, a m e Co Averted to an ‘ e ) vll ole of our planet 
OAastcry. ' as keterian, a place of 

Apa n from all ■ r 

i,s »•»»• 

f.uled or succeeded ° y sp,,s ° r a11 
varying degrees 
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depending on the circumstances and the people who were in 
it. But the movement need not be judged by its absolute success 
Its many-sided beingn influence on social change, common 
welfare, commitment to justice and to the sanity of creation etc 
is a mark of its authenticity. Can this possibly provide a model* 
for a new political and economic order ? Perhaps the indirect 
political use of a modified form of the monastic model in some of 
the socialist regimes put it info further disrepute in the eyes of 
many. Yet in terms of what this model helped those countries 
achieve, it demands our attention. Academician Alain Peyrefitte, 
former minister of France and a ruputed European intellectual 
wrote his fameus work When China wakes up... in the thick of 
the cultural revolution in China Whatever we may say ideolo¬ 
gically about that red revolution, what Peyrefitte, a Roman 
Catholic and a westerner tells us firsthand about the atmos¬ 
phere of China in those days is certainly interesting : 

“China has the appearance of a monastic community of 800 
million people, observing unknowingly the three vows, practis¬ 
ing equality in work, sobriety, detachment, dedication of public 
S°od, self-effacement for thc welfare of others ...What a paradox! 
The Christianised West has become consumerist, pleasure-seeking, 
licentious, profit-oriented profligate, individualistic and wayward. 
®nt here is this non-Christian China {merciless to missionaries) 
^hich examplifies to us that it rejects and denounces this 
(Western) madness, that it holds fast to the ascetic virtues, that 
B cultivates the spirit of poverty, chastity and obedience and that 
11 gives birth to a highly disciplined communitarian humanity. 

A nation which is officially committed to materialism gives a 
Uni que lesson on detachment from material possessions to those 
countries which claim two thousand years of spiritual civiliza- 
h °n, but whose behaviour and styles of life betray an extreme 
" tfl chment to the same material possessions 7 

indifference to Community 

pi ,r J 's widely acknowledged in our country and many other 
itit CCS the m °tivation po^ical action is not values but 

Unfortunately the borderline between the interests of 
pe °ple and those of thc politician dissolves very often in 
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favour the hater. I he way to total corruption opens up. The 
vicious code created by the convergence and conspiracy of 
fwK" 1 P CS ' instituti0Ii al religion, big business and related 
To sL .k nr 1 ' 5 ,° Ur , 1112 iM the political set-up the nation- 

situation v7 r baSed poIltlcs appears ntopsin in our present 
to ou“ceo J 7 IS n ° ° ther Way t0 Save the nation and give 
freedom and^ h ,east a moderate measure of true democracy, 
communitv in tn man ■ ^ a * ue based politics seeks true 

toZ ZZtl "Zl Wh i b P-at ics fan .W 

found to be e iTerf , ■ ™ unallSra - An Y genuine human value 
a transcendent chalknee 1 * S ° r*- Sphere ’ a P pears to be rooted in 
prophetic chalienof J* ’ iITI ? Icit 0r ex plrcit. In other words, a 
political values 8 nccessaril y a transcendent one, creates socio- 

dimension not 0 „w c :? r rr ity , With * powerfaI transcendent 

sustains the values as we li iall ^ llge to social order, but 

and then wither awav h„ f , mci,v idual prophet may rise up 
challenge and sustains the v »In* C °^ munil > r that constitutes the 
for social change on a mo , ecomes a mode] and matrix 
that constitutes a radical -r . d Noting. Is there anything 
post-Gandhian India?, a^' 3nse to our political life in th e 
and over in one’s m i nd °" e repeats this question over 
answers, the real answer one - 6 iminatcs all possible flippy 

8 15 a locking silence. 

One ol the most serious „■ 

derec! to be acedia, translated ° t U Cllristian monk was consi- 
or gloominess. It j Sj in f act as sI ®th, sorrow, despair 

ns was a serious sin that d'est"" ' Iernce> a callous carelessness- 

-ere warned about its gravity T* C ° mmun ity and the monks 

thine do ‘ S 311 alar ming d efiree T lo ° k at socio-political 

of humd d VeryIifeit seff. Nohnd C ° ld indiff erence to every- 
terrorist" 1 ! r* !who are daily kill h ■ Cares for tllc Iar S e number 
Phes h d" 11 " 8, i£t al «nc Cd d ^ COm ™" a l violence, and 
today. w7 an Hfc is one ofH ? CDtSand natural catastro- 
can be trac 'd^ ° Ur call °u/n«s xT* comm °dities in India 
question Can° ?? partica lar r cii ai " ^ Sense of resignation 
anda jLf"" hfe ever be * t*S» ."^Id-views is a different 
drooping to the millfow “wk rneanin g f ‘ul movement 

s«M! t ± ,d V n AST, i "' Mi8 " a ' i0, l 

national trait of indifferent t * . f iS the 

e and lack of passion* 
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ate social commitment is eating into the possibility of our nation 
becoming a true human community. 

There is a frantic search in many parts of the world for 
true community as traditional social institutions which have 
provided a sense of community are being eroded. On another 
level global awareness of the environmental criss has brought 
various foci of human destiny into one single focus of survival on 
planet earth. The search for community has resulted in the for¬ 
mation of a wide variety of groupings ranging from fundamenta¬ 
list and terrorist groupings to base communities in Latin America. 
In our own country the search appears to tend towards commu- 
nalist—fundamentalist—terrorist solutions rather than more 
socially liberating movements. The immediate future is rather 
bleak if we assume a natural growth of these negative forces. 
There is almost total absence of any countervailing force. Our 
Particular situation which combines general apathy to crucial 
issues of life on the one hand and fundamentalist communalism 
°n the other can render us rather immune to world movements 
for justice, peace and dignity of human beings. As opening 
to these powerful currents presently circulating our giobe can 
Perhaps initiate some change provided we prepare ourselves with 
a more value-based and communitarian politics. 

NOTES 

b Gore Vidal Creation , Granda, 1981, p. 298 

'■ Romila Thapar A History of India, Vol. I; Penguin iyS7, p. 15. 

W. A. Clebsch, Christianity in European History, New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1979, p. Ill f- 

• Hcer, quoted in Clebsch, Ibid., p- 118- 

' if- Collins, “Historical Perspectives on Religion and Regime” in J.K. 
Hadden and A. Shupe (edj. Prophetic Religious aad Politics, New York, 

, '986, p, 256 f. 

j Ib ‘d, p. 258 

■ Aiai n Peyrefitte, Quand la Chines' eveiliera le monde trembler a, Vol. II 
Paris, 1973, p. 251 f. (English translation mine). 






RECOMMENDATIONS 

Me^ting naI K °"^ 0< ! 0S <:h, ' sll; ”‘ Women’s 

conference held « M™^ 11 ^ ^ 

Student n " re gcnos Orthodox 

tudent Centre, Trivandrum, 

February 7-10, 1990. 

and°to S t0 the Cl^S’and in thc for m of recomme 

° rele vant departments of the p 10US Women’s organisatioi 
I. That ,l ]C altem . Government of India, 

attention of m 

u'V L Ileeci to give women 1UlC '' authorities be brougi 
' ea ch Parish. membership in the genet 
2 - That women b e giv 

3 ‘ That a National l . " S U Votc * 

4 , 1 T lle tllC foll °w-up Work^f^hTs r CC be formcd to co ' ord 
4 * That immediate arn „ * thlS Co "ference. 

im Pi”me"‘"d‘ ‘l’ 1 ““'°" 10 ° f ,he lndia 
members or thT! C ° mmi “io,', u ‘'“ l “' ic ;" s be »»‘> im 
5. That rap, Synud and ' 

"*«£<£ «xh»i: *»* «*■ 

6 ' Tb « 0„ hodox the Holy, Synod, 

7 . pr.'. 

and ° r,hc 7*™’' 

8 - T tat i n {he y> ke bought 0 f. f Dea cons, in a ne 

l ^nZ d t^V DlVya lhe Sund3 

dis “ tah --f rs 
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10, 


II. 


12 . 


13. 


14. 


15. 


lfi. 


17. 


, .“■* V ' 1 a 11 ci women in thp t. ar :„ 

church activities be made conscious of the Led for 
change in their outlook on the role of women at home in 
the church and in thc larger society, ? 

That the conscientisation process be brought into nff.o. 

’:°,“ gb medi “f ° f *'’« 'Martha Mariana SantajaJ 
the Bahka Samajam’ the M G O C ^ m /c* 7 J m * 

nisa,ion) and the Sunday Scho^L 0! ' ga ' 

fim-i S !T Ce thefe are many wo men who suffer i n the 
“ m ! y due t0 lack of proper guidance and so as to Tessin 

up^y^th^Chut^i!' lSrobIeiTlS ’ C0Unse Hmg centres be set- 

That the Church take the inivitative in the starting of 
s udy circles and discussion groups in the various 

for*chan^r hlCh ^ ^ W ° men rea!isc thc urgency 

That, church women’s organisation explore and iind out 
ways and means to get the help of free ‘Legal Aid Cells’ 

wijch have been started by the government in each 
district. 

That Orthodox Christian women be encouraged to take 
more active role in ecumenical women’s activities and 
iso m actions with women of all faiths. 

churches" b W °7 en ’ S i m ° naStiC ° rder 0f the Orthodox 
confrl t- & lengthened so as to enhance the spiritual 
contributions ot Orthodox Christian women. 

Sam,- 11 * 6 General Secretary of the Martha Mariam 
in ajam of the Syrian Orthodox Church be elected—as 
Catholic^parishes and not be nominated by the 

be h ^ x ’ st ' n g pattern of the Martha Mariam Samajam 
Autl Kll !® Cd ' The President be a women and the Church's 
- .°. nty he ^quested to play an advisory role by 
i-micipating in the Advisory Board. 


Drafting Team 







TOWARDS A VITAL AND 
COHREENT THEOLOGY 

(Paulos Mar Gregorios) 


1- Wliy This Demand ? 

of Churches !? eni t f nd . in the Constituency of the World Council 

c ;:r nt theoiogyr Tiiat is tiie 

in the constituent A ° d 1C answer is fair] y simple. Many 

the theological staf^^T^ 6 ' nco ^ erence and lack of vitality in 

» b “ is for 

live^f't'he w Cc"ub uniK “V'" m ° St "leolos ioally produc- 

>=B,. ikC t,t i „r d l u '; ; r k r oprad "“ - »»•»«» thc °- 

The attempt there was to 11 Eaptism > Eucharist and Ministry- 
theologies of the Reform lI1 | a , Glance between the radical 
more traditional theologies 0 f ^ the orie hand - and th ^ 

other tradition-res pectins , n i° h ° dox > Eoman Catholic and 
ministry and sacraments tt." ■* I0DS .' t ^ le subjectmatter was 

that all can accept as a b'asit ' nteatlon was to find a statement 
revision, be a basis for mm. 1 °* discussi °n, and which can with 
ments. Naturally in “J Ual ? eptance of ministry and sacra- 
towards more traditional f° Cument = there would be a bias 

ie ^' ma document. “Gen^r V° n ‘ This is wliat happened in 
solution, of ^ tlC theologies like theology of 

o this and of that do ’not r H°° r ’ ° f P artici Pation, oT people. 
Lima document. Nor do . Pr ° niinen 1 articulation in the 

^Olo ei e s -e. 8 . M ac k or 

What is produced b 

Fah1 ramme tG *" 0tr, bat RacH SU J^? lln ' ts ' e -g. women’s sub-unit* 
1S > °r Commission for th( ,p. DialogUe with People of Other 
theoloa' 1 WiU ««aialy ha I?? ^ticipaJn in Dev- 

fiiea ’ and each sub-unit -?, 1 ? ° f tllesc genetic and adjectival 
1 w,n have ltl own specjfic emphasis 
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tiud line. These latter theologies breathe an atmosphere some¬ 
what different from the consensus theologies produced by Faith 
Hnd Order. They seem more socially relevant and more up-to- 
date in comparison with a document like BEM, 

It is this, it seems, that some in the constituency perceive as 
in coherence”, and the demand is that there should be some 
coherence between theological statements produced by various 
sub'units in the WCC. 

the allegation about lack of vitality in the theological state- 
me nts produced by various WCG sub-units is an old and familiar 
charge* Personally produced theological statements can be 
extremely dull and unvital. "Committee theology” is bound to 
he Worse, more loose, more awkward. It is perhaps unrealistic to 
expect too much vitality from group documents, unless the group 
Is gifted with gifted drafters. 


Tensions 

There are disagreements, differences of emphasis, and nidi- 
ally different approaches to theology in our constituency. This 
ls Part of its vitality, a vitality that can rarely be captured in 
° c uments* j[ jg useful, however, to be aware ot these differen 
CGs w hich show through many of our documents and give an 
lm Pressio n of non-coherence. Our second question therefore 
whites to these tensions and differences. 


7 l»'st there is a different ^fsessment of the role of 

theological statements. ln Statements more seriously 
s take their official tl,eoIog ' t guch authoritative statements 
ost others. Their stock Orthodox are generally 

10 quite prolific and growing- _ have more inhibitions 
Hialist in theological statemen ’ cannot bs sa jd, than about 
convictions about how dl ' ng5 no t like to speak about 
they can be. For example k of sins of Christians 

ln § of the Church. They P re ^ Qrc c onfession-niinded than 
* institutions. Lutherans are tatcnien ts can have a cr&dal 
■ Protestants and so theology 
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There are also differences in starting points. Some like to 

ar with an analysis of the situation and then proceed to theolo- 

rw^h a rniat ' ons ' Others prefer to start from Scripture. Th e 

W L° ° Xprefert0 refer t0 Scriptures, Fathers and Councils. 

mi/?T ^ starts ' Q uite often the Orthodox are less situation 
oriented, less existential. 

to a J S0 Substantial differences Which are more difficult 

Catholics t j'n 1 cxam P le a ver Y diverse group of Orthodox, 
about W h ti [. 0teiitlints ma V a Srce on a theological statement 
Hud,! „ E " d ’“ ri!t their own experience of th« 

he could b> ^ LOaimu,1 ' 01 i. or Lord’s supper as the case may 
ments for mvt Differences experiencing sacra- 

may not he' comd *t i 16 Cllurcl1, as the Orthodox prefer to say) 
experience den " ? 1 , ° the artic ^tion of theologies. The 

ond the difference-^ ° ? „ a '® e cxteilt on community conditioning- 
1 experience may be hard to articulate- 

theologians of'theRef tl ' e ° 1 ° Elzin § seem to be different. Many 

»> the* cc«ral lh ; e am; r rff 0n S^V 0 ^ ^ ^ 

Orthodox theologians the ri^ ^ hustian while for most 

realities may he more 'central ^ti ^ tbc Eucharisl as concrete 
^ a reality operating within ‘th^f G ° Spel t0 the latter W ° U ^ 

he Church and in the Eucharist. 

In theological methodol™ , 

ces. it is p 0ssib | e for sy also there are substantial differen- 
world to Scripture and vii- ° rmcc * theologian to proceed from 
there is no way Qf versa ' For the Orthodox theologian 
except in terms of an under!*" 8 f b ° Ut either Scripture or world, 
the Church. which in ( ^ stanclin 8 of the nature and function 

creative and redemptive acting ^ lmderstooci in terms of' G ° d ’ S 

loi Wh «n "'a l'"rW . some of the tensions, not tc 

logical formulation, the 7 at a consensus in them 

daotions and many d °»nt has gone through sever" 

“ '"«> much to expect'and substantial change* 
^herent, as people P em “ ch a theology to be either vit al °> 

instances. 1 want ecumenical theology to be i [ 
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There is a view current in ecumenical circles that there is a 
horizontal divide which cuts through all churches and traditions, 
be they Catholic, Protestant or Orthodox This dividing line 
they say, is on the matter of social justice and the structural 
changes in society which can promote social justice. According 
to them, above the dividing line are those who are basically 
reformist, and want only some adhoc changes in the present 
structures of society. Below the line is a radical group which 
talks about reconstituting society for political and economic 
justice, human rights and equality of all human persons irrespec¬ 
tive of gender or race. Some theological statements from WCC 
sub-units are more explicitly identified with the latter group than 
others. Some theological documents represent uneasy compro¬ 
mises between the two sides 

Such are some of the tensions that show through W*C C. 
documents, which give the impression of being not too vital or 
not always coherent. 

Behind all of it are two central facts which good theology 
shoul d always be a ware of—first that sentences and words in 
discourse cannot carry or convey fully the ultimate truth, and 
second that we are all children of the European Enlightenment 
and have this obsession for precise statement combined with an 
incapacity to perceive beyond the veil of the seen and the sensed* 


What is Theology For ? 

Once the limitations of discourse in general and 
En Hglitenment rationality in particular are grasped, we can s 
as k the third question—What is theology for ? 

W are linguist*^ 

The answer can be comparatively simple* e Truth i n 
ein gs and we need to express and communicate . symbols 
^ngUage as well as through non-linguistic mt ^ ucB t that 

ri * es , actions etc* Silence sometimes seems m - f when 

discour&f* Hut in n^rsl Even siler 


o-ugc as weu us uuuugii eJoq u 

rite s, actions etc* Silence sometimes scerns pregnant * vlierl 

^course. But in general, even silence i fi 
Allows the right kind of discourse* fjie 

. , jiscourse i s *° 

The true miroose of theology 
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Srnto" and pUipose ' Discourse by itself 

the wisdom of the Holv 1C .‘P^ tj on m the mind of Christ and in 
Will and 2"“ ,hat >»* » 1° -he divine mind, 

communiiy of the Snilit i, h f‘ S parUc ' I>at,on ‘hat the lire of the 

tion in the faith of the rt u provide - ® ut without participa¬ 
te*, it i" ^ pjSbfc r and knowiedse ° f the ° f the 

that leads us to God ° Wnte the klnd of Christian theology 
spiritual grasp of the life n f m t0 p ^ rceive God’s mind. A deep 

of Incarnation a e ‘5 6 ly Trinity and the Economy 

creation of a vital Tnd ndispensabie pre-requisites for the 
°n Scripture and Situating 0 erent thcolo 8y- Rational reflection 
always in the past when div^IfV ° n,y heresy ’ as it has done 
’ n d,V ° rced fr °ta the faith of the Church- 

Til c ancient SkeptfcTand SonV? 8 ?* 7 t0 be defiected b y desire ‘ 
ca " b ' “demonstrated T ,howed ‘hat nearly anything 
teason is particularly po Wer f 1 ,p r ° 1 Ved by ! °g' c or reason. And 
meaning of Scripture, as the wV, W / en , U comes to distorting th 6 

strates. £be whole history 0 f theology deinon- 

Theology i s a Chu ■ 

^ ac ' id ^ mie > hut must be roomn^’ ** cannot be individualistic 
be fPIvi ? Simp I y r£ ttional- SDer , m t,le milld of the Church. 11 

S P iS" d ' " 0 ' by bm by fai.h VT” «“Olo»y has 

the wisdom of the Holy 

Reason has also 

ecumenfc a\ e p £ 1 ° n s of tO Ql! truth, including non- 

tac k ofawarTr ementand in the Z ^ theology - both in *. h 
communities ?’ f Wh ' at tb e secut a ' V ■■ ■ fails bec a 11 se P 1F . \ 
exploited u ’ 33 We H as comm . . scietlt ific and philosophical 

Chnsti-f 6 PlCe,Ve(J and Und ^ d of realty PPreSSCd ^ 

rid m ° 1C coher ept wj 1 e?? t e h’° 8 t h t0t,ay wi,i bccome more vital 
r °°tedness in ibe 

; ' S il has d existed f ChUrch as Community of 
UUun theologians); ° r 2000 years (pace some 
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(b) acquaintance with the suffering and experience of ail the 
exploited and the oppressed, coupled with the compassion 
of Christ, and a passion for Justice, Peace and the Inte¬ 
grity of Creation; 

(c) full awareness of the main lines of political-economic, 
scientific-technological, social-cultural and philosophical- 
intellectual perceptions and discoveries in the external 
world. 

Ecumenical theology today is stronger than before on item 
t b ). but weaker both in (a) and (c). It will become more cohe- 
^f'tt and vital when it pays equal attention to these latter 
Rments as well 

^ Theology cannot, let us repeat, be an academic exercise, but 
, las to be shaped in the crucible of suffering and compassion, 
> n the lif e of the Church, and in identification with the whole of 
Uni nnity—for that is where God is to be found. 


Towards A Basic Statement 


^t the moment the ecumenical dialogue has not progressed 
*, e p °int where a group oT theologians can sit down and write 
cl ecu menica] theology” that is vital and coherent. That is 
a! ; At certain specific points a consensus is simply not 
(j SSlb, e. One example would be the idea of Papal Primacy and 
n I \ 1Vei ^ sa l Jurisdietion. A second example would be the ordai- 
e j; na | n istry, its sacramental character and the restrictions on 
ei , 8 ! I^ty to that ministry. On the question of open or tins 
a fistic communion also we do not have consensus. 

i t .^ es Pite these obvious disagreements in the ecumenmal 

th J S Possible to work towards a comprehensive jjnia 

doc° This have to on ^ 1C pattC What the World 

c Clll nent on Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, , docu meof> 
Churches could produce would L a d am pliQed m 
Will then need to be edited «»“««■ 

enn° rdancc w ' t!l ‘l ie gebgrnphleai, c ° e bflaic < loc “ mL i tol ,uii> 

k °ther specificities of each churc i. Pr 0 testa» 

* Ve to be sufficiently ca.hofc »° ““ 
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aUM°for thef ° rth ° dox can nse i[ as a starting point and found- 

bepossible ror^.^r" ampHfied statemen ts P It should aiso 
foundation and starting P 7nTi1t * ^ ^ ‘° find ^ ° W “ 

basic document ^bm T n °V° produce a flrst draft for such j 
have to be covered u° indlcate some of the areas that would 
where it cannot pet ° Wn v ‘ ew ’ s ^at suc h a basic document, 

disagreement anri n r c ° nsensus > should state the nature of the 

briefly and yet as faithful!^ ., divergent P oints of vieW aS 
J b faitnluliy as possible, 

v - T he Basis of Our God-Talk 

Wher^we^say G we ^eliev^ a | lier ’ tlie Son and the Holy Spirit- 
but also that our basic d ° n0t mean s * m ply that God exists, 
wbat basis we believe in C G ° d ‘ If any one asks US ° n 

of the Holy Spirit -a * e Say that we are a community 

10 the Apostolic testimony 'ih'k^ g!Ven 0ur assent l ° ^ 

Pared to state our liv« on ” id by the Ch urch and are P^‘ 

which prove God's exis.ten,! reSult ot ' any logical arguments 
corn' h ’ a faith w hich is t ,\ trU r Stwort biness. It is a matter 
ot ate community 0 f { ' a . , ie Sllt °f God, and is held by 3 

t’and therefore by it s * namcly ‘be Church, the Body ° f 
We do y lts members. 

can'llo ny hnal c °nctpt Ua i G ° d ’ nor do we claim that we catl 
Z'nf*'?’ ma he a ne 8 " K f t , ement abow God’s being. ^ 

SS I L , G ° d d <*s nof Statement - God’s being is without 

the m od? 1S !„ Tllere is no an-n, I" ^ Way crea ted or time-space 

cendencp ° ^° d * s being. p v ° y bil wb ‘ cl1 we can comprehend 

which do 3 * 1 ' in "»*»eL Z T CQ WC Spcak oi ' God ’ s tranS ' 

We e „ , n0t flt - To Li a ; e . lisin S space-time categories 
namely ?lnt P r G ‘! d ’ s trans cendenc 1S to beyond a boundary- 

*** %£*££ ,° h n e y r *? thc ,iegativc sens ;r 

- a,ld comprehension. * “ rui!te limit s of our under- 


Bllt evc a when W e , n . 

P ' of God being immanent in the 


wc 
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we are using space-time categories which cannot lit God. To he 
immanent is to be present within a finite boundary. These 
boundaries are essentially spatio-temporal and as one of the 
most perceptive Church fathers put it, space cannot contain God. 

Any statement that wc make about God is oui talk. We need 
this talk to give orientation to our life. That is the purpose ol 
theology. But we are warned not to take our talk so seriously 
as to make it the Truth, The Truth is God, not talk about God. 
In Jesus Christ we have encountered the Truth in a finite, incar¬ 
nate Person. And our talk about God is based on this encounter 
of Christ the Incarnate Lord, with people, with Apostles, with 
early witnesses, both men and women as well as childien. 


It is to that encounter that the whole mind of the Church 
witnesses. The first written form of that witness of the Church 
is in the Bible, the scriptures of the old and new Covenants. 
These Scriptures form but part of thc Apostolic Testimony on 
which the faith of the Church is based. They are first-hand 
accounts of some of what Jesus Christ said and did, in manifesting 
the Father. “Jesus did many other signs in the presence of his 
disciples, which are not recorded in this book”. (Jn 20:30). II 
every one of them were written down, 1 suppose that even the 
whole world would not have room for the books that would be 
written” (John 21:25). 


This first-hand testimony, duly edited by the community of 
th, has come down to us especially in the scriptures of the New 
ivtnant. When sve talk about God, the content ojour taife 
wever defective, comes from that original neon, ted 
. i . ,community with the Living anti 
the believing Apostolic e encounter is documented in the 
carnatc Word ol God. This ^ of fai ,h ,n 

sw Testament, commemoralea j ^ ^ Ncw Tcstament) , 


Aching and preaching. 

•flection of this Apostolic testimony- 
All our God-talk is a reflec _ eived j t j n the community ol 

is not our own. We haVC . ■- order to kindle faith, to kcc b 
i»h vo. ahmit God only in ° 
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taltr Uf ] !| 0( *' tal * t should not therefore be equated with scientific 
criteria * ta ^> to fi e criticized and assessed according to 

munitv CS ab isb ® d in the scientific community or literary com- 
° urs . iS Church-talk, and it is to be assessed by the 
aynanuc enter,. available in the community of faith. 

by ,he Holy Th. Paraclete 

i.e. to God Min t * haS Come and is fading us to all truth. 

If it were not ioJlhT °™ ^ G ° d ’ S purposc and wil1 and plan ' 
nity of faith ° P resenc e of the Holy Spirit in the comniu- 

talk about God i^in ** . m ? mbers We Wouid not have been able to 
oo >s m a life-giving manner. 

Spirit who t giv e e f li r r a t 'f lk 13 tlien to Sive access to the Ho 1 ^ 

G ° d - ,h «»cod** lov;, ;»dm 9 «u 3 pZ # e r^ with the gIory ° 

*4£i■ h r ‘o be under-girded by an 
mations-namely Tradition* Jin VahdaUon for theological afiR 
Apostolic Testimony as it Em ' ■ * ^ P ' tal T ‘ Tradition is t l1 " 
faith through the work of H n i J ” \ lle 1 fe or the community 0 
validation would have to h* y " pH lL The conditions for such 
ble here. more clearly spelt out than is p° sSl ' 

^ I* Who is God ? 

God, who remains in™ 

and mode or being, has ‘ C ° m P re ^nsible i„. his uUiltl ate nature 
..ow God . pers „ b «” Idling With lmm.„ beings. ** 

c Father has manif * °f u - aS Th «c-Perso ns -in-one; G° d 
rough th e Holy Spirit, u. imsc!t through the Incarnate S° I}? 

11manly in the life and wo l ° V , CS us - a »d has shown this l° ve 
by the Holy Spirit. ° ° Ur Loi ' d Jesi,s Christ as ilium 1 ' 

Our World 

;iild ' d wfon S oL Ot ! 1Crp0Ssible worlds, has ca* a 
not beii eve that the U niv °‘ lls cxiste nce and fulfilment- 
^ -e-Mstent. The U^' ITVi** SOm ° call it. Nature, is 
Lncc nor in itself, V, th Whl ' h wc are a par?, has neither 

u existence and life arc gif ts 
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from God, contingent upon God’s will at every moment. Nei¬ 
ther self nor world has any being except this derived and contin¬ 
gent being. 

Who is God ? God is the Three-in-One because of whom I 
exist and the world exists. Both myself and other selves and all 
other reality in this world, whether social-cultural, poJiticai- 
economic, scientific-technological, or meteriah-organic, comes 
from God and depends on God* This is the vision that under- 
girds our faith, and without grateful recognition source and 
ground of self and world there cannot be an authentic Christian 
faith* This is what we essentially mean by affirming God as 
Creator. It is more an acknowledgement of the contingency 
and dependence of all created existence, than an anthropo¬ 
morphic account of what the Creator did to bring us into exis¬ 
tence. 


God is also Redeemer. The Triune God lias willed and the 
second Person of the Holy Trinity lias come down and become 
cue ofuSj a human being, God lias also prepared a special 
people-the people oi Israel from whom Jesus, his mother a n d the 
Apostles were to come, it is because of God’s loving action in 
sending the Son as a divine-human person to redeem us that I 
Cdn stand today with a clear conscience and sing the praises oi 
One who brought me out of sin death and darkness into righteou¬ 
sness, life and light. 


It is the memory of this creative and redemptive act that t lC 
50111munity of faith celebrates with gratitude in the 
his remembering gratitude to God or anamnetic eucharistia ^ 
thc foundation of the life of the Christian. Where * hi V J 1 ** t j Dfl , 
cticbaristia is lacking ail prophetic witness, S< fful]y Chris- 
all "‘dynamic theologies” cannot be authentically & ^ rcoe wed 

tlan * This anamentic-eueharistic existence h f o s mJI10ll mid r cr ' 
le quently and every day by various acts ° ^ rs j T ip and pray Lr 
^onal worship and prayer. Without ^^jjicfulness r^ce 
the anamnesis can fade away, and a ^ eme jy sei^ CDtre 
cv en service and social action become ex p a ther 

r - « From t Jlt 

^ Q f everything 

God the Father is the soui 
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the Father <lnd trans *temporal!y begotten and from 

Father Son ?° i y c Spir ‘ t eternall y proceeds. In all things 

fulfilling bound tn° th Pmt W ° rk together > creating, redeeming, 
8 ’ b0Uncl together *° each other and to the world by love. 

ilfe-giving Jove’ D ° U is a redeeming and 

this love aid have \ Praye1 '. Snd attio ' 11 grow oUt °‘ 

« no love, God is not kno r° ** SUStaincd b y jt - Where there 
’ a is n0t hnown or manifested. 

V!I * The Economy of the Son 

has to be rooicd h in°the e" ° rder ^ be V ' tal as wel1 as life-giving, 
of the Son. conomy (oikonomia) of the Incarnation 

this means three things 

(a) affirmation that tW , 

take flesh in Jesus ^ cond person of the Trinity did 
and who is the * azaie th who'became one of 
a gain; and drawing ° f God ’ who died and r6S ^ 

tlles e affirmations' ra wing out the implications of 

(b) drawia 8 out the meaning 

Incarnation f 0r and res ponse directions of th e 

as a whole, and (iriw Wh ° beli eve, (ii) for humanity 
tc) drawing out the i ■ 1 C create d order as such; and 

and (b); personal i lfl Christian hope based on 

vdiole created order soc ^ a * hopes and hopes Tor 

In working out tj lese 

how'do '"'hat is t| le Triun> r C !| S ’ tvvo important question 

lunv iwi ^ nSCn atu{ ascended p.° d doing to us and our world 
(b) how lr ?° rk ° rth c -Ho]v 2™ °P erate iu our world, an< 

=on'r,m h ;« *i'. wuh ** % 

work r ‘ taith respond m, COm - n iunity of the Spirit afl< 
God s purpose. v lat understand ofGod’ 

U will jiqj d " 

fe . 0 1 *«.*. Si, uati „„. T»< 

lc bondage of the oppresse* 


( a > 
■ the 
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and exploited is clearly one that cries out for some liberating 
action. But there are so many other bondages to sin and death 
which afflict the exploited and the exploiter alike; others which 
are peculiar to the affluent and the comfortable; yet others which 
afflict those caught in the middle-those who are both exploiters 
and exploited-c.g women, the elite in the poor countries, the 
elite among Blacks, Chicanos, Native Americans, Tribals and 
other exploited and marginalized communities. 

A vital and coherent theology that is also ecumenically acce¬ 
ptable will not be able to bow to pressures from those who insist 
that a particular kind of socio-political experience is more of a 
primary requirement for current theology than acquaintance with 
the mind of the universal church throughout the centuries. Not 
only experience in the liberation struggle for political or econo¬ 
mic emancipation, but also other kinds of experiences of life in 
its various dimensions can all give new insights into the meaning 
ot the economy of Christ’s incarnation. But the primary requi¬ 
rement will continue to be the need to be aware of the Apostolic 
tradition, and these other experiences by themselves cannot give 
any significant interpretation of the purpose oT the Son ofGod 
becoming Son of Man. They will fall into position only when 
the Apostolic tradition is fully grasped about the meaning of the 
near nation in its three dimensions, i.e. church, humanity and 
Universe. 


A Christian hope that is confined to Christians and then 
salvation in the world to come is just as bad as one that confine 
to the oppressed and their liberation within history. a 
11 n tiers tan ding of the Christian hope will have to be devt 

the basis of an understanding of the Incarnatiou-Crueihx^ ^ 

„ estln ’ection — Ascension which takes into account its ^ 
hurch, Humaftity and Universe on the one h an jj star y and 
Sai ue time keeps the lenesion between the vvoj 


the 


world to come in full tautness* 

f the Eur°P eau 
children oi ■ 

tt is difficult for Christians who aic thi£ ten sson ^ thv 

- n ligh'fennifc£it to see clearly the natar jctJ ; s .-it t,,c 1 l ' l ' n other" 
bis world and the world to C0111 *L S While t,ecry1 ' 

Ca ching of Jesus and the AP oS 
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worldJy theology of personal salvation, the mind shaped by 

sen<ii\ eiiment ratl0riaIlty tends 10 affirm this world open to our 

temnr 00 . stron gJy. A theology which succumbs to that secular 
temptation cannot be vital. 


VUI> The Economy of the Holy Spirit 

t '™konV. e ^‘?“ of modcrn ““low “ ‘° “" dcr P lay 

urK 01 Holy Soirit. Th;* Th p 


u .i, 

RefoTmati ^ 1 t C i !° ly Spirit ‘ This is done in raa «y ways. The 

of the Ho v Sn' t lt /° n , generaUy tendS tP Conflne the tiie activity 
tuiTal th r riUDg 3Qd “fading of the Scrip- 

and to endowing Christians with various gifts. 

on Pentecost 115 nnr n °* Holy .^ pirit > however, did not begin 
Church, ’ Lan the S P irit ’ s work be confined to the 

bt ^ ningF ® f h to itsfhlaUumr° 1Ved ' n thc crcatio11 from thC 
mg attention to herself bio’ h m n nt ' The Spirit > without draw- 

by no institution or ctiivm s . wdere she wills and is controlled 
and understanding of , 1Ulllty * ®he is the Spirit of wisdom 

works in all three dimJ^ ■ and p °wei, of art and culture, and 

Cosmos. dimensions the Church, humanity, and 


There 


can 


— be no vita] r i 
pneumatology that does in r ” d coherciu theology without 

created order, as well a s He C t0the Spirit ’ s work in the wh ° 

Christians as persons. LI Speciiil work in the Church and i 
Even the Orthodox wh , 

most other Christians in c i° r lavf l a str °nger pneumatology tha 
i elating the work of the c ■ Penteuos tals, fail at the point < 
technology and to the Dnrt ' m . t0 art and cultuie - to science ac 
whether they be Protest ZrT f conomy - Very few theologian 
done justice to the wnrr atl iolic or Orthodox, have so b 
‘elation to the work 0 f th ° tllC Hcdy Spirit in the Church 
a "d in the cosmos- This Tj*™ Spirit in the whole of humani 
theology can be vi * u]L nceds to be done before ecumenic 


* 
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IX* Ecclesielogy 

A Christian ecclesiology based on a wider understanding of 
the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ and of the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the whole of humanity and in the whole creation, 
will focus on the oikodome or upbuilding of the community of. 
faith in its bidirectional existence. 


This bidirectional ecclesiology will the Church sharing the 
bidirectional eternal ministry of Christ. Christ as High Priest 
stands betore God offering Himself as sacrifice on behalf of the 
whole world. Christ also mediates God’s presence and mani¬ 
festation to the whole of humanity and to the whole of creation. 

The upbuilding of the Church is to equip it to do this twofold 
ministry of diakonia —service of God in sacrificial worship, and 
service of the created order in sacrificial iovc. The Church as 
Bride of Christ, as Body of Christ, as Temple of the Holy Spirit 
shares in die priestly as well as the servant ministry, Christian 
upbuilding (oikodome) takes place in the context of fulfilling this 
t^ o (old service, service of God and service of the created order, 
it is for sharing in this twin diakonia that the community of 
faith is built up. 

Our current cccLesiologics are quite deficient one-sidcdJy 
missionary in its emphasis as ‘‘sent” to the world, but not as sent 
0n Behalf oi the world to stand before God* 


fn tact the idea of being “sent*’, though implied in the v or 
postolic” which qualifies the Church, can be extremely 
Jing if interpreted too literally. The conceptual an ^ a iiS ? 
in to appear when we ask the two questions "who sen ^ - s 
' n \ where to where ?” The One who sends us is in ^ roUgh 
absent. He is Himself the one who speaks 311 .^ c ]’ into 
Holy. Spirit. We have not been sent/row f ^j ie world Mm ljj 
r ld s for we are always in the Church and to 

e ° USly ‘ - stic l*M* 

. . . (he classic 1 , Pg£*. ? r 

His much more usekil to us .- st a nd fro^ er ' 

in mi** fr/Arttipr existence o i s A 
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Slf:“ y0n b ° th SideS ° f tllc frontier between the 

between the m t between the Creator and the Created, 

mediating function of Cl'^ ^ SpmtuaL Tllis reconciling and 
tbundatio/2^^^ and ^ C ^-^bo U ld be the true 

iag of the task of the Church* ^ ° f our l ' nderst3nd ' 

it£ responsibility'toGod as'the" 1 ™ 11 !* ^ ° f faitl1 ’ addUi ° n 

sibility to the world r ^ pn ® st of creation and its respon- 

servant and prophet Ins S nam e-bearer and love-bearer and 

own members. The cental ! 8 ° me rcs P°«sibility towards its 

the Church in order that it ^ ^ Church is buiIding Up 

may serve God and serve the world* 

tO the 1 H to"atfdT °^° dome is rather central even 

Testaments. ‘‘You are S Wltn «s ° f the ° ld and N * W 

build up {oikodomeso) mv Ch' ^ ,*° Ck ^ aild on this rock 1 Wl11 
of this house not made i 16:18) - 11 is the buildinS 

bather’s house is the ce *^\ 1 iands ( acheiropoieton ) as my 
John 2: 16-19 as well ... • tlleme in our Lord’s teaching m 
the central theme in the J!, ?“ 14:2 John 14:23. l£ is aiS ° 
first martyr (Acts 7: 44-501 ^ ld ° m speech of St. Stephen the 
given not only the tablets ? the 01d Testament, Moses was 
Tabernacle. of th e Law, but also the plan of the 

We do not have as vet „ 

temple of God i n whicli r" , adequate e cclesiology of the living 
the world. We are the JZ? dWells and manifests himself *° 
community of faith has ahvf 6 V V*® Livin g God, and the spirit' 
0 e the true dwelling place"Jf Grd 0 °'^ UP propcriy in order 

There can be no vital th , 

is ecclesiology 0 f the °ey unless it takes into account 

fie House where sacrifice °! God - th « Royal Priesthood, 
creation and where God ^ Cfed to God on behalf of the whole 
giving love, it j, in thk t ‘ S i SHimSC,rto the wor ld in self' 
ore .lined minstry and t ] le tbat the true function of the 

take on sig nificance and of t!l e Church (“sacraments") 
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X. A Theological Understanding of Society, Political Economy 
and other Religions 

The most difficult part of a vital and coherent ecumenical 
theology today would be to give a theological account of what is 
happening in society and in the human environment. This is 
possible only by considering the following aspects as basis : 

(a) the integral relation of the Incarnate Christ and therefore 
of His body the Church, to the whole of humanity and 
to the whole created order; 

(b) the infinite love and compassion of Christ for all huma¬ 
nity and therefore for all peoples of differing faiths and 
ideologies; 

(c) the work of the Holy Spirit in bringing all things to 
perfection; 

(d) the final apokatastasis when the whole creation is to be 
reconciled to God in Christ by the Holy Spirit. 


On the basis of such an understanding, we will then have to 
note down some Christian orientations in the following areas : 

fa) How are Christ and the Holy Spirit at work in bringing 
human social life to fulfilment both in the Church and 
inhumanity? How do we align ourselves with that work ? 

(b) What does this impressive achievement of modern 
humanity in science and technology mean in the eyes o 
God ? What is positive in it ? Where is God at wor 
in it. What should we as Christians be doing in r f 

to this world of modern science and technology wr 
twin possibility of effecting the destruction ° * nt 0 f 
world, or of effecting the emancipation ant 11 
humanity. . r 

assessment 01 

(c) What guiding principles should govern °^^ es 0 f huma- 

prevailing secular jdeolog* cs ^y an ^ s 0 f prevailing move- 
nism, liberalism, marxism, etL ; 1 tJie strugB Je ^ 

ments— fight against ueo-colon.alism,^^^^ 

justice, peace and the ? 

liberation, Black {iteration, 
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re o we assess the work of God in other faiths and 

ngions and what guidelines does that understanding 
g ve us in relation to people of other faiths ? 

ow do we understand culture and its positive contribu- 
ion to human identity, self-esteem and dignity ? What 
S idelmes does that give us in relation to our responsi¬ 
bility towards cultures other than our own ? 


auJ^! are „ m f rely su gg es tions. As one works on these other 

firui u i- | V ' S 10w U P tor which we have as yet to struggle to 
our n r 1eient a,1< ^ v ital theological answer which should guide 
renv.in >er ° U ‘ COUrses ° r action. But these questions will 
auestir. CCn , 1 ‘ t to 3 vital and coherent ecumenical theology : the 

b ;„ t about thc nature of the Church’s unity, the question 

Dor , lr „ 1 n f, tUre oF this w °rld where we are pilgrims and tem- 
and tir u C It” and yct for which Christ died and rose again, 
Zn 2 f Ub ° Ut the waning of Christ’s Incarna¬ 

tion for the whole ot humanity and the whole of creation. 


A Concluding Word About Method 

Of course in the ecumenical movement 
use the time tested method. This for a s m n ' Ve Wlb continue 
document, then send it to a very wid Z * Sroup to produce a 
comments and then finally for another er ° Up 

a final redaction in the light of the comments * group l ° makC 

A slight modification to this method seen 
has to be improvement in the quality an ^ S ' leces sary, if there 
basic document for a vital and coherent theology Contcnt °f tlie 

This is to envisage a three to five persons st 
The persons should be chosen both for their p r lldy workshop, 
write theology and do so creatively. They should t0 

aa divergent backgrounds as possible, and yet capable fro ™ 

to each other and of team work. °"'»,„ ine 

The study workshop has to be two to four weeks long, 
a in the early period receive a certain amount of j np *hey 

X ™ “ u,d cond " ct " earinsi - at 
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cular topics, interview people, and read as much as possible with- 
in this period. 

They would follow a routine of mornings devoted to indivi- 
dual writing according to. a scheme agreed upon, and afternoons 
and evenings should be devoted to testing each person s writing 
on the team and for general brainstorming. 

Ultimately such a team could produce two sets of documents 
—one, a contribution to the common document, and two, each 
person could produce a personal statement, from his or her own 
confessional, personal and cultural background, of the whole 
issue. Thus we should end up with an agreed common statement 
which is composite, and a set of three to five more elaborate and 
free statements from a single tradition benefitting from exposure 
to other traditions. The common document will be committee 
theology, but produced by a few highly competent people. The 
personal statements may have even more value in the various 
separate traditions. 













News and Views 


Lutherans, Eastern Orthodox Begin, 

Continue Talks 

Representatives of the Evangelical-Lutheran Church c 
Finland (SELK) and the [Eastern] Orthodox Church in Finlan 
met (in Mikkeli, 28-29 September) for the first round of a ne 
lalcgue. Its themes are the seven ecumenical councils whi c 
met between 325 and 787, and the relationship between tf 
cmrch and the Finnish people Since 1970, SELK lias had a 
similar dialogue with the Russian [Eastern] Orthodox Church- 
* s ast meeting, in June in Estonia, participants agreed that 
customary Lutheran and Orthodox theological explanations and 
MTipnases m terms of CJod’s relationship to the world, though 

Hrhl 6 , rCnt ° n the SUrf!,Ce ’ actuall y reflect fundamental sin* 

S * n dlSCU “ in S va ™us socio-ethical issues, the theo- 
controh [EPS] 0 * ^ ^ COme Up with a J oint statement on birth 

New North Korean tv .. 

A few n-i; * dictionary Offers 

A tew Religion Definitions 

Sung, ii' 1 ',iew 0t North Korean President Kim 

published, including d ' ctl0nar y with 130 000 definitions was 
the dictionary, a ■ ri:lated to rei >gmn. According to 

teaching, sent’around th« * specialist in spreading religious 
as to legitimise exoloit-,.* world to kce P workers ignorant s 
church’. The entrv V 011 " and oppression on the par of th 
19th century ‘ n , lm / 3 50 notes Elat since the end of the 
r ° US pTi ests infiltrated our country'. (EPS] 

Mount Athos not S„k- 
Community „ n Eur ° P *‘ m 

Experts f rom the n 

decided that Mount a , ' natlon Eur opean Community hav 
UOt Athos . the Eastern Orthodox monastic 
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enclave in northeast Greece, is not subject to general rules in 
the community, to which Greece belongs, about the free move¬ 
ment of people. The enclave forbids women to enter. Greek 
women had taken the issue to Brussels for a ruling. 

Liberation Theologian Reported under 
Vatican Investigation 

According to the Brazilian daily O GJobo, the Vatican is 
investigating the activities of liberation theologian Fret Betto, 
a member of the Dominican religious order. Betto is perhaps 
best known for his collection of interviews with Cuban leader 
Fidel Castro Fidel y la religion. [EPS] 


First Liturgy in Kremlin Cathedral Since 1918 

Incense and liturgical chants filled the 15th-century Upensky 
cathedral in the Kremlin for the first time since 1918, when 
communist rule was consolidated and the church lost control 
of its buildings. The government gave permission for the 
liturgy to make the 400th anniversary of the establishment in 
Moscow of an Eastern Orthodox patriarchate, Russian tsars 
were crowned in the historic cathedral, and many church leaders 
are buried there, [EPS] 


Demise of Metropolitan Yuhanon 
Mar Severios 


Metropolitan Yuhanon Mar Severios of the Diocese of Codim 
was called to Eternal rest on I5th May 1990 at the age ol /u. 
Mar Severios, who was a reputed Scholar in Syriac languag^. 
Music and liturgy was a member of the Faculty at the U‘ „ 
Theolgical Scminarv »iw!ln 1 967 he was consecrated M 


Uve more Bishops for th e Malankar 

Orthodox Church Or.hod«* 

The “Malankara Association 








Church met at the CathoMcatc College, Pathanamthitta, Kerala 
on 28th December 1989, elected five priests to be consecrated as 
bishops. The bishop-designates are Fr. Job Thomas, 
Pathanapuram, Fr. P. M. Kuriakose, Pathanamthitta, Fr. W. A* 
Cherian, Quilon, Fr. {Dr-} M, A* Mathai, Orthodox Seminary, 
Kottayani, and Fj\ George Kurian, Kottayam, 

The Malankara Association, the genera] assembly of the 
Orthodox Church was attended by 2500 delegates including 
priests and laymen, representing about one thousand parish 
Churches, At present the Malankara Orthodox Church has 19 
dioceses and 17 bishops under H.H. Baselius Mar Thoma 
Mathews I, Catholicos of the Hast. 

The bishop designates were raised to the rank of “Ram ban’ 1 

(Hiero-monk) during a ceremony held at Parumala on 30 th 
March 1990. 


First National Meeting of the Women of 
Orthodox Church in India 

The first.National Orthodox Christian Women’s meeting was 
held from February 7-10 at the Mar Gregorios Orthodox Student 
Centre, Trivandrum. About 100 delegates from all over India 
representing the various Orthodox denominations (The Malan- 

kara Orthodox Syrian Church, the Syrian Jacobite u thp 

“ .? r “ ch H and Kna “ y * 

the theme Towards a new Community in ru- . .. . 

munity'. The meeting was organised by th e C Wnm» '"wT of 
the Kerala Council of Charehes and .hi"n* K eb o 
Christian Women, Unit of the National Couneil of Caches 

7;i?£r ote a , ddress - He 

dSinatL, ,ha a . c a r”l; k™*™* *»J> 
women. The .hrea-foid mini,,,, of wom.J" 
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praying and serving the needy, should be renewed and reinter¬ 
preted as a response to the situation today. Theological educa¬ 
tion should be opened to women, he said. His Grace Mathews 
Mar Coorilose em phasised that women are * peace makers’ at 
home and if a sufficient role is given to them they can play such 
a role in Church and Society. Calling women 'the power of the 
Church’ he urged them to remember women of power in the 
Bible, and emulate them. Dr. Babu Paul, LA.S , in his felicita¬ 
tion address urged that the institution of Deaconess should be 
revived to be of service to the Church. He expressed the hope 
that meeting such as this would make women more enlightened 
about the need for their greater participation in all fields oflile 
Including that of the Church. He pointed out that the Consti¬ 
tution oflndia gives equality to women and men urged that the 
Church does this also. 


There are speeches by eminent women, in their respective 
fields, on six aspects of the main theme. Mrs. A run a Gnanadason, 
Executive Secretary, A1CCW who spoke on ‘Christian Women 
and the Larger Society 1 asked the women to reflect on what they 
are going to achieve during the Ecumenical Decade 1988-1998. 
She urged the women to think of the need to reform the women’s 
organisations in the Churches and to change themselves in view 
of the new Context in which Christian women live. Dr. Mrs 
Annamma Varghese, in her speech highlighted the main issues 
relating to women, that need urgent attention. She spoke of the 
relevance of the Ecumenical Decade of the Churches in Solidarity 
with Women to the India Context. Mrs. Njrmala Paul in her 
talk entitled ‘Status of Women in the Indian Orthodox Church’ 
focussed attention on the existing status of women- She insisted 
that women should be given membership in the General Body,- at 
the parish level in Managing Committees; and also be given full 
voting rights. Another important need was to provide facilities 
for theological education she said. 


Mrs, Annie Thayyil enlightened the Conference on 
backs of the personal laws of the various communities out 
including the Christian Community. Mrs. Tha ^ yi Shlch is 120 
the discriminatory aspects of the India Divorce c _ a mend 
years old. In that context a resolution was 
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Section 10 of the Indian Divorce Act which is violative of the 
n amenta I rights enshrined in the Constitution. Prof. Mary 
j , rnys in ier * a j^ on Visions for Women's participation and 
ecision-malung in the Orthodox Churches,’ said that women 
rill ° act iutre a new vision about their role at home, in the 
and skill !? tllelargerSOciety - They shou l d use their talents 
Beside h CIS1 .7‘°l akerSat ll0me in society, she said, 

sciemise oth S10U d play an activc role in the church and con- 
Ecumenical Decade*” ^ the Churclies about the goals of the 


An Appeal to the Readers 


□ ear Readers. 

We are publishing The Star of the East unrW 
great financial difficulties. Increased postal rates 
^avemade it almost impossible to send the journal 
to readers abroad by air mail. Many people inside 
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